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Book Sizth. 


This Book is perhaps the favorite Book of the “Iliad” with most 
readers. It has a character of its own throughout; in spite of all 
diversity, its parts hold together in a common soul. That soul we 
shall try to feel afresh in modern ways of thinking and speaking. 
The first line utters a fundamental fact, which holds good to the 
end: “The Gods withdrew from the conflict between Greeks and 
Trojans.” Accordingly, we shall see no divine intervention in 
this Book ; the struggle is handed over to mortals, to be carried 
on or to be reconciled by them as best they can. The withdrawal 
of the Gods, announced at the start and intended by the poet, is 
one of the facts which keep the various portions of the Book in 
unity with itself. 

The connection with the we Book is close and multifari- 
ous. Diomed is still the central figure, though he is now to 
undergo a change. He has put down two divinities that were 
partisans of Troy; clearly he is the man whom the Trojans must 
fight, or conciliate, if possible. Both Diomed and Troy show a 
new aspect into which they unfold from their antecedent phase. 
If Mars and Venus were the sole Gods of Troy, the city would now 
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fall; but there is something else unconquered there which at pres- 
ent comes into the foreground, and which Diomed is not able to 
subdue. We have already noticed that there is a Trojan deity, 
Apollo, from whom he fled ; but Apollo has quit the conflict along 
with the other Gods, and does not appear in this Book. 

Not a God, then, but a man now appears in Troy, Hector; we 
have seen him a number of times hitherto as the brave captain of 
his people, who is trying to repel the invaders of his country ; we 
have also seen him as a bitter denouncer of Paris. Now he is to 
be shown as the one whom we may call the ethical hero of Troy, 
the bearer of all its noble instincts; with him in it, the city can- 
not be taken by Diomed, or by anybody else. He is the one Tro- 
jan man who has to perish before his country can perish. In the 
present Book he is called to be a mediator; he invokes the Family, 
all the domestic life of Troy, to pacify the wrathful Goddess, 
Pallas, who has lent such power to Diomed. He will be shown in 
his own home, as son, as husband; his brother, Paris, will be held 
up before us in contrast ; thus the inner ethical scission in Troy 
will be made manifest, revealing the two parties and the two 
tendencies of the city. A religious man, a domestic man, a patri- - 
otic man we behold in Hector; we may truly call him the Greek 
in Troy. | 

Yet just in this lies the limit on which he breaks, which makes 
him tragic. He does not believe in the detention of Helen, yet he 
fights for the nation which detains her; it is, alas! his own nation. 
His conviction clearly is, that the Greek cause is right; still he 
assails that cause in the defence of his country. In nobly main- 
taining his own Family and State, he is led to assail the principle 
of Family and State. His very virtue whelms him into guilt, and 
this is his tragedy. 

Of all the Iliad, this is the Book of the Family. The inner 
condition of Troy is brought before us; we see the home in the 
midst of war; we see especially the woman in her domestic life; 
yet this life is one of terrible anxiety, and perpetually threatens to 
become death. The Greeks in their camp have not the Family, 
and, hence, cannot show this domestic phase of the conflict. Still, 
the Family is the heart of their cause; are they not fighting for 
its integrity? But Troy alone can show the home, in its deep 
antagonism to war—bella detestata matribus. This Book, accord- 
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ingly, has a conciliatory character; the Family seeks the peace of 
life, the mother will keep her son, the wife will keep her husband. 
Emotions averse to home-destroying battle we feel everywhere ; 
the prayer goes up to the Gods that they would ward off the fateful 
stroke from the Family. It is the deepest truth that the poet in- 
vokes woman with her domestic institution as the mediatorial 
principle which seeks to conciliate the conflict. Yet these sad, 
piteous Trojan women are tragic too, their very supplication is its 
own denial; they, praying for the safety of Troy and of them- 
selves, pray for the detention of Helen and the destruction of the © 
Family. Can the Goddess listen to such a petition? Note, too, 
the place of the Book; it is put between Books of war; thus it — 
gives relief from the bloody strain of battle; we tarry upon it as 
a peaceful oasis before plunging into the storm which rages 
around it. 

The object of the Book, then, is the conciliation of Diomed, who 
has conquered the Trojans’ deities of sensuous love and of blind 
violence—deities whom every Greek Hero must put down ere he 
can truly fight for Helen, who is to be rescued from the domina- 
tion of just those two Gods. Accordingly, the opposite principle 
in Troy, the pure and peaceful element of the Family, must next 
be called up to try to save the city. Will the plan be successful ? 
Yes and no; this double answer leads us to consider the double 
nature of Diomed, and the new turn which his character now 
takes. 

Diomed has already shown two sides, the divine and human, both 
of which were active in him during his grand career in the Fifth 
Book. The poet tells. us that the hero repeatedly received sug- 
gestions from Pallas; by her aid he conquered Mars and Venus, 
she being the Goddess of war and wisdom combined, and at the 
same time a virgin unstained. Thus she is the antagonist of those 
two Trojan deities in her very nature. Now Diomed has Pallas 
in him, he sees her form and hears her voice, she animates him ; 
this is his divine side which raises him above himself. Yet she is 
outside of him too, she is the spirit abroad which puts down the 
Trojan, she is the Greek spirit which will conquer Troy, or that 
portion of Troy represented by Mars and Venus. When she leaves 
him, he is human, is but Diomed, the individual, not a great war- 
rior, or at least not so great as when the divine energy is working 
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in him, and hurling him against the Gods themselves. He, as in- 
dividual, has these friendly, paternal, ancestral ties; he is con- 
nected in some way, as all the Greeks are, with the Trojans; on 
this personal side he may be approached and be reconciled. 

But the reconciliation of Diomed, in order to be complete, must 
be double, must include both the divine and human elements. It 
must first seek to placate Pallas, the divine element not merely of 
the Hero, but, to a certain extent, of the whole Greek enterprise ; 
she is not only in him, but in the entire cause. After that Diomed, 
‘ the person, may be conciliated. Of the two attempts, the former 
does not succeed, cannot succeed, if Greece is to endure; Pallas 
. will reject the Trojan prayer, and the war must go on. But the 
latter attempt succeeds, in part at least; Diomed, the individual, 
no longer knows the voice of the Goddess, stops in the midst of 
the conflict, and is reconciled. We shall hear of him again, but 
he will never fully recover his divine energy. 

We are now to see this thought taking body in the structure of 
the Book. Four divisions of it are plainly marked: 1. A series 
of bitter single combats (1-72). 2. The sending of Hector 
(73-118). 3. The meeting of Glaucus and Diomed (119-236). 
4. Hector in the city (237-529). But these four divisions all 
stand in relation to one thought, that of reconciliation, which has 
the two sides, human and divine. From the first to the second 
division is a movement which passes from the unreconciled human 
element to the attempt to reconcile the divine element. From the 
third to the fourth division is another movement which passes from 
the reconciled human element to the unreconciled divine element. 
The sweep of the whole Book is, that though individuals may 
make peace and drop out of the conflict, the Gods will not be 
reconciled, the spiritual principle in. this Trojan War cannot be 
compromised. The noblest character in Troy forbodes that the 
city must be destroyed. These four organic portions may now be 
unfolded. 

1. In a series of bloody single combats we see the unreconciled 
nature of the struggle between individual Greek and Trojan. For 
the Gods have withdrawn and turned the conflict over to men, 
who surge in battle through the plain. It is a contest of individual 
strength and courage without direct divine interference on either 
side. The most important Greek heroes, Ajax, Diomed—note 
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that Diomed now comes after Ajax, an ominous hint of what is to 
fullow—Euryalus, Ulysses, and others, are brought before us in 
rapid pictures, each hero slaying his man, or two or even four men. 
A fierce, gory time of which the reader soon has enough. 

But the most prominent and the typical instance is the fate of 
Trojan Adrastus, who, being overturned in his chariot, is taken 
alive by Menelaus, and offers large ransom. Menelaus is inclined 
to be merciful, when his brother, the leader of the Greeks, runs up 
and rebukes him: “ Let none escape, not even the babe in its 
mother’s womb.” Then he smote the cowering prisoner, and, 
putting his heel on the breast of the fallen man, jerked out the 
ashen spear. As an image of implacable temper, this will suffice. 
Old Nestor, too, who is usually the reconciler among the Greeks, 
is full of the spirit of the time: “Let no man tarry behind for 
plunder, but let us slay men, and afterward at leisure strip the 
dead.” The whole stress here is the human struggle unreconciled 
and without mercy. 

2. Now comes the attempt on the part of the Trojans to recon- 
cile the divine element which has animated the Greeks, and 
specially Diomed, in the preceding Book. If they can take away 
that power from their enemy, they can indeed win. Will they do 
works meet for reconciliation? Such is the underlying question 
of the whole Book. The matter is not to be settled by an expia- 
tory ritual, but by a complete undoing of the wrongful deed. 

Hector is taken from the front of battle and sent to the city. 
This is the suggestion of Helevus, “the very best of augurs,” the 
man of religion who well knows that some divine power is fighting 
for the Greeks, even thcugh the Gods have outwardly withdrawn 
from the contest. He has the gift of vision, and sees the very 
divinity who has been helping Diomed. This is Pallas, who must 
now be propitiated by the Trojans with a grand procession and 
sacrifice. The Goddess is to be taken away from the Greek hero, 
if possible, that he be shorn of his strength, and become like 
another man. It should be noticed that Helenus considers Diomed 
the greatest hero of the Greeks, greater than even Achilles, “ whom 
men say to be Goddess-born.” The fact that a Goddess helps 
Diomed, does not detract from his greatness; indeed just that 
constitutes his greatness. Thus the poet naively takes for granted 
that the deity must be in the man as well as outside of him, and 
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that he whom the Gods help most is the mightiest individual. 
Man is truly free and himself just through divine aid. 

So the Trojans are going to try to conciliate Pallas Athena, the 
divine element of Diomed, and partly of the whole Hellenic world. 
We have already seen that she is a strong Greek partisan among 
the Gods on Olympus; still she has her temple in Troy, in the 
sacred precinct of the acropolis. It is an indication that both 
Greek and Trojans belong to the same race, have the same wor- 
ship, language, customs mainly; have the same Gods, who, 
however, are divided upon this cause of Helen, as the Hellenic 
race itself is divided for the same reason, and split into two hostile 
tendencies. Well is it then for the Trojans to propitiate the 
Greek Goddess in Troy. 

But why should Hector be selected, the mighty chieftain, and 
taken away from the head of his troops in the field? Why should 
not Helenus himself, the man of religion, go to perform a re- 
ligious mission? Hector is altogether the proper person, and none 
other; and Helenus knows it. Hector is the Greek in Troy, op- 
posed to Paris, opposed to keeping Helen. In his heart he be- 
lieves that the Greeks are right; still as a patriot he fights them 
when they assail his country. In his conviction, Hector is most 
friendly to the Greek Gods; truly they are his, and not Venus, 
not Mars. He is the man of all others in Troy, to conciliate these 
Greek deities; in spirit he is most theirs, far more than Helenus 
the soothsayer. Hector is the bearer of the Greek, versus the 
Asiatic influence in Troy. Pallas will listen to him, if she will 
listen to any Trojan. it is true that the offering is to be made by 
his mother, but he brings it about, he is just the one who might 
be expected to order such a sacrifice; he is the mediator, through 
whose kindred soul the Greek Gods will speak, if they speak at 
all, to the Trojans. 

Before departing, he, by a special effort, puts his troops in good 
spirits, and places them in a secure position. He animates his 
people till they drive back the Greeks who “think that one of the 
immortals had descended from the starry heaven to help the men 
of Troy.” Besides, he leaves Aineas behind, who is coupled with 
him in courage, fame, and command. But, while he is gone, Dio- 
med, losing in some way his divine companion, is individually rec- 
onciled. 
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8. The story of the meeting of Glaucus and Diomed on the 
field of battle, seems, at first sight, an episode disconnected from 
the main action ; but its spirit is in unison with the present Book, 
and, moreover, it is completely in Homer’s manner, which often 
reflects the whole struggle in some far-off legend of other days. 
We behold the reconciliation of a Greek and Oriental, or better, 
of an Eastern and Western Greek, by referring to the personal 
relations of their ancestors, who were in the olden time allied by 
ties of hospitality. It is another declaration that Greek and Tro- 
jan are kin, both of one race; in the preceding Book we saw the 
same fact imaged in the story of Tlepolemus and Sarpedon, son 
and grandson of Zeus, fighting each other on the plain of Troy. 
In the present instance the legend will throw a deep glance into 
the meaning of the whole war, with the scission of the Hellenic 
people into East and West. In this story three mythical strands 
are twisted together; the legend of the Thracian king told by 
Diomed, the legend of Bellerophon told by Glaucus, the legend 
of ancestral friendship ending in the reconciliation of the descend- 
ants. 

a. The speech of Diomed is remarkable; it indicates a great 
change in the hero of the Fifth Book. There Pallas had lent him 
the gift of knowing Gods from mortals in battle; but now he 
cannot tell whether Glaucus be man or deity. There he assailed 
and put down Mars and Venus, and showed in that deed his high- 
est heroism; but now he says, “I shall not war with the Gods - 
of heaven.” Something has happened to him manifestly. He 
cites the instance of Lycurgus, the Thracian king, who resisted 
the Bacchic cult and drove out the God, and who in consequence, 
did not live long. Here we have a case of a Greek ruler who is 
punished for his opposition to an Asiatic divinity, for Bacchus 
came to Greece from Asia, and is barely known to Homer. So at 
present Diomed would not fight a Trojan God; he is terror- 
stricken at the fate of Lycurgus, who assailed an Oriental divinity 
that was entering European Greece. This is not our former Dio- 
med ; he is now afraid of calamity, afraid of not living long. Pal- 
las has left him, the divine element has gone out of him, and we 
see only the human Diomed. He can now be reconciled. 

How shall we consider this change in Diomed? German criti- 
cism, which is inclined to find many Homers everywhere in Homer, 
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declares, in a number of representatives, that a new poet composed 
this famous episode, one who did not know, or disregarded the 
hero of the Fifth Book. But such a way of interpretation ignores 
the procedure of Homer in a hundred places, and indeed of all 
supreme poets. These introduce great changes into their characters 
which the reader must poetically, and the interpreter logically, 
justify. In “King Lear,” how different is Cordelia of the First Act 
when she disappears, from Cordelia of the Fourth Act, when she 
appears again! It is no explanation to say that there are two 
Cordelias and two Shakespeares. And in the present case it lands 
us in the Kingdom of Nowhere to say that there are two Diomeds 
and two Homers. Under this difference we must see the unifying 
reason, and then we shall behold one character and one poet. 

It we look back at the Fifth Book, we find that this change in 
the man has been amply prepared. He does not attack Venus 
nor Mars till Pallas comes to him and specially inspires him. 
His susceptibility to the divine influence is distinctly marked and 
limited ; without the Goddess he is but a common mortal, a good 
fighter still against men, but not against Gods. He cannot com- 
mand the celestial spell; at present the superhuman power has 
left him, and he knows it well. He will fight a mortal even now, 
but not a Trojan deity, as he has before done. He has manifestly 
reached his limit ; those two Gods of Troy, Mars and Venus, are 
all that lie within the range of his heroship. 

It is evident that the poet has in mind the divine energy, which, 
when it seizes the individual, fills him with what is universal, 
both in power and vision. Or we may call it a demoniac posses- 
sion, which makes the man more than himself—clearer, mightier, 
even taller in stature. When this power is off, the individual is 
like the rest of us; thus it has happened to Diomed. In the Fifth 
Book he is held up and driven forward by a tremendous God-sent 
might; in the Sixth Book there is still the memory of it among 
the Trojans, but he has lost it. This is his change and none 
other. 

b. We now come to the speech of Glaucus and the marvelous 
tale which it contains. It begins sad, he speaks mournfully of 
the generations of men, transitory as the leaves on the trees. Why 
such a mood? Glaucus has already a presentiment of his Trojan 
destiny, and he strikes the elegiac tone; indeed, his whole story 
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is one of tragedy, which unconsciously includes himself. His 
family is a famous one, his ancestor came from Greece and settled 
in Lycia; now he, the descendant, is fighting for Asia against his 
kindred and his nation. This is his fate to which his first words 
are a pensive overture; he has Orientalized and he will perish, 
just as Troy, which has done the same thing, must be de- 
stroyed. 

But how did this retrogression to the East come about? Here 
the legend enters which tells of Bellerophon, the ancestor who 
made the change, and who was entangled in the fateful coils of 
the Orient. Bellerophon was a typical Greek Hero, of the high- 
est family, of unstained character, of surpassing beauty and manly 
strength. Anteia, the king’s wife—she was an Oriental woman, 
married in Greece—was madly enamored of him, tried to tempt 
him, but without success. Then she falsely accused him to her 
husband the king, and Bellerophon had to suffer for wrongs which 
he never did. Here the legend touches another famous Oriental 
story, that of Potiphar’s wife. Bellerophon is sent by the king 
to Lycia in Asia Minor, the home of Anteia, where the father-in- 
law, who is ruler of that country, receives a communication, by 
signs scratched on a tablet, that the bearer, who is Bellerophon, 
should perish. 

This passage has become famous, inasmuch as it introduces the 
question of Homeric writing, and the further question whether 
the poems of Homer were written in the beginning. It is plain 
that these signs were a means of communication between absent 
people. But what was the nature of these signs? Three main 
views have been held concerning them: first, that they were alpha- 
betic; second, that they were a cipher, agreed upon, and known 
to those persons alone who communicated ; thirdly, that they 
were a kind of picture-writing. Let the reader take his choice ; 
any one of the three will do for the passage. To us the second view 
seems the most probable; it holds that these signs were a con- 
ventional cipher not intelligible to their bearer, Bellerophon, 
who could doubtless have read the alphabet or the pictures, or, at 
least, would not naturally have been entrusted with them. 

In consequence of the false accusation, Bellerophon has to 
undergo the severest trials; hardships were put upon him, that 
he might perish, yet he, the Greek Hero, must stand the Oriental 
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test. In him the old poet shows how the best man, guiltless, 
must suffer, yet in his suffering triumph. It is this which proves 
that he is “the son of a God,” though sprung of a mortal father, 
the elder Glaucus. His labors are three, all significant of Greek 
heroship. First he slays the Chimera, a monster made up of a 
lion, goat, and dragon, breathing forth fire—a mixture of animal 
forms common to the mythology and art of the East. This Ori- 
ental horror it is just the function of Greece and the Greek Hero 
to suppress ; they must put down the beast and become ethical, 
they must put down the ugly and become beautiful. In many 
ways Greek legend has celebrated this triumph of Hellas over 
Asia; the story of Troy is its completest expression. Nor is it 
carrying the thought too far if we consider the character of the 
three commingled animals, the lion, the goat, and the dragon— 
violence, salacity, the fire of the destroyer. At least, the bestial 
side of the world and of man as well as of art and of religion must 
be subordinated by the true Hellenic soul. 

The next task of Bellerophon was to subdue the Solymi, who, 
according to Herodotus, were the primitive inhabitants on the 
border of Lycia; wild men we must consider them, whom the 
Greek Hero has to bring under the State and civilized order. 
Thirdly, he slew the Amazons, wild women, hostile to the Family, 
as they are represented in Greek legend. Thus it is seen that the 
Greek Hero is producing the institutional world; he has per- 
formed three typical deeds, he subjects the animal, he vindicates 
State and Family ; moreover, in these actions he calls forth a new 
realm, that of beauty. Greek art springs into existence just at 
this point; Greek mythology gives its own origin mythically: 
and the greatest poem of Hellas sings itself into being. In his 
final deed, Bellerophon touches the summit; those of his own race 
—the Lycians here—who would kill him stealthily, and destroy 
his cause, he slays to the last man. He is now the triumphant 
Greek Hero, having put down the foe within and without, even 
in the Orient, and is recognized as “the son of a God.” 

But this is just where fatality enters; adversity cannot conquer 
the Greek Hero, but prosperity can. Bellerophon takes land and 
authority in Lycia, takes a wife and has children; he marries the 
king’s daughter, a sister of that ill-famed Anteia, who was the be- 
ginning of all his woes. He enters the Family which has been 
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his curse and the State which has tried to destroy him; out of 
Hellas he sinks into the embraces of the Orient. Like Themisto- 
cles, like Alexander, he Orientalized even in victory; truly a 
typical Greek Hero, though thrown far back into Greek legend. 
How well does the old bard know his own race and its besetting 
temptation, especially the temptation of its great men! Writing 
of a remote mythical past, he casts his light forward into the his- 
toric future, and prophetically reveals the destiny of his mightiest 
countrymen. 

Fate now overtakes the Greek Hero just in those institutional 
relations which he had once so valiantly maintained in their 
Hellenic spirit. The wild men, the Solymi, again make war; his 
son perishes in conflict with them. His daughter is slain by 
Artemis for violation of the precepts of the chaste Goddess. 
Where now is the triumph of the Greek Family and State? Bel- 
lerophon himself goes crazy; has he not already surrendered the 
rational principie of his life? He roams the Aleian plain, “ hate- 
ful to all the Gods, consuming his mind, shunning the paths of 
men.” Again we have to think he is the tragic image of the 
Greek Hero, who has renounced his Hellenic heritage and joined 
the Orient. 

But this Glaucus who is talking—what shall we say to him, the 
grandson of the great Bellerophon? He, too, has lapsed, he is 
fighting against the Greek cause, and for the detention of Helen. 
He has just told his own story in that of his grandfather; he is 
also fated to go the same way, and he has a strong presentiment 
of his destiny. Hence the melancholy tinge which colors his 
whole speech ; it is as if he were making his own funeral oration. 
So the poet himself felt, we must think; a little later Glaucus 
perishes. Tradition makes Homer a native of the islands of the 
Aigean, or even an Asiatic Greek ; certainly he must have lived 
somewhere on the borderland, for he feels the struggle on both 
sides to its very heart-throb. With what sympathy, yet with what 
truth, he portrays the conflict! In fact, his feelings seem rather to 
lean toward the Trojan side, though his head is always with the 
Greeks, The story of Bellerophon is a picture in miniature of the 
whole Trojan War, and his fate foreshadows its outcome: the 
Trojans, too, are Greeks who have cast away the Greek heritage, 
and must perish. Many such little pictures, framed in some re- 
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mote legend, we find in the “ Iliad”; they are in the poet’s mythical 
manner, and they bind the poem together in a new unity. In 
spite of critical scruples, we can think of only one man writing 
the great Trojan story and the little Lycian story, so closely is the 
meaning of both knit together. 

c. Diomed listens to the tragic tale; he will not fight, but 
“ plants his spear in the earth, and addresses the shepherd of the 
people with gentle words.” He knows that the ancestors of him- 
self and Glaucus were guests, and exchanged hospitable presents, 
one of which has descended to him, and with it the friendly rela- 
tion. They, too, pledge faith not to slay one another, and ex- 
change gifts as their ancestors had done, though the poet says that 
the gift of Glaucus was by far the more valuable. Does not this 
hint that Diomed, in his present condition, has got the best of the 
bargain by a cessation of the combat? At least, Diomed, the for- 
mer fierce warrior, is reconciled with a man warring for Troy; he 
has allowed personal ties to turn aside his zeal from the universal 
cause. Ifsuch considerations were to prevail, there would be no 
restoration of Helen, in fact, no Greek world. Pallas appears to 
him no longer, the divine has gone out of his soul; in the future, 
though he will again show bravery in battle, he will soon be 
wounded and withdraw from the struggle. 

4, The individual Greek Hero is now reconciled with an in- 
dividual Trojan warrior; we are next to see how the attempt of 
Troy to reconcile the divine element of the Greek side will suc- 
ceed. When Hector enters the city from the place of war, the 
women gather around him, asking after husbands, sons, brothers, 
friends. We witness the domestic forces of conciliation, which 
would put an end to the bloody struggle. But of these women 
three are selected typical women, with whom Hector is brought 
into relation during his visit. The war primarily sprang from the 
wrong done to the domestic principle by Troy ; now we see the 
Trojan Family whirled into the tragic circle of the guilty act of 
Paris. 

Three families are brought before us in these three women, rep- 
resenting three phases of the domestic institution in Troy. The 
first is that of Hecuba, the queen, or at least the wife of the king 
of the city, out of whose fifty sons she is the mother of nineteen. 
A glimpse of the Oriental harem is seen; the one wife of the 
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household is degraded into being one of many wives. Second, is 
the family of Helen, estranged, in self-opposition, a family based 
upon the ruins of the Family. The third family is that repre- 
sented by Andromache, wife of Hector, the true family, yet tragic 
to the last degree through its political environment. 

a. Hector first sees his mother at the palace of Priam; this pal- 
ace, with its fifty chambers for the king’s children, is also signifi- 
cant. The son bids her take the fairest robe, “the one which is 
dearest to her,” and make an offering of it to Pallas, that “she 
may keep off Diomed from the sacred city.” This robe is laid on 
the lap of the Goddess by Theano, the priestess and the wife of 
Antenor, who is a leader of the Greek party in Troy together with 
Hector. Thus Pallas is besought by those nearest to her in the 
hostile walls to have mercy on “city, wives, and children of the 
Trojans.” 

But the Goddess refuses; why? She could do naught else 
without destroying herself. What is Troy doing? Has it had 
pity? Did it restore the stolen Helen to husband and child, 
when peacefully demanded back before the war? Is it not engaged 
in battle at this moment to keep the Family asunder? The prayer 
is a contradiction ; if it be answered and Troy be successful, the 
home is indeed disrupted. No wonder that Pallas “shook her 
head.” Behold now the reason. 

b. This is Helen to whom Hector next comes in his visit, for 
the purpose of bringing Paris back to the war. She is the woman 
whose presence in Troy is a violation of all the Trojan prayers 
to save Family and State. Hector is brought face to face with 
that which uullifies his mission, which gives the lie to his hope 
of aid from the Goddess. Troy will not undo the wrong, and a 
prayer for Troy is a prayer for the disruption of the home. 
Hector knows the guilt of his city, and feels it deeply; in fight- 
ing for his own Andromache he is compelled to fight against the 
restoration of the wife. 

Here is the man, Paris, who has thrown him into such a con- 
tradiction. No wonder Hector wishes that “the earth might 
gape open ” for that baneful brother, the cause of the war, “ whom 
Zeus reared to be the destruction of Troy, Priam, and Priam’s 
sons.” Paris embodies the tragic guilt of the whole city. Since 
the conflict with Menelaus he has shunned the war, he seems to be 
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sulking in a kind of shame. It is clear that Paris is an important 
man in Troy, a political rather than a military leader; his party 
evidently controls the city; his presence is necessary, though he 
be not a very good fighter; at least, he is an uncertain combatant, 
sometimes brave, and sometimes not. When he arrives with 
Hector (see beginning of the next Book) he revives the drooping 
spirits of the army, but his warlike exploits are confined to one 
small feat of arms. There is no necessary inconsistency between 
his character here given and that given in the Third Book, as some 
critics would make out. We find a difference, it is true, but this 
difference comes only through an added trait; we see the man in 
a new situation, and for a new situation or turn of character, we 
need not conjecture a new Homer, nay, not even for an incon- 
sistency. 

Helen is repentant, tearful, full of self-reproach, quite as we 
saw her in the Third Book. The presence of Hector, the ethical 
Hero, doubtless calls forth this strong confession of her internal 
state. But Hector himself is not without his struggle of soul ; 
he is by no means at peace with his own conduct, as we see by his 
forebodings. At present he gives to Helen neither praise nor 
censure; unhappy is her lot, and he is fighting to keep her thus. 
Still she, the beautiful woman in tears, does not lose the desire to 
please; she is still conscious of her beauty, and its power, nay, is 
aware of her fame present and future. She tries her magic spell 
upon Hector, but his answer is: “ Do not ask me to sit, though 
loving me; thou shalt not persuade me.” His mind is on his 
country, he will hasten to the battle-field “that I may defend the 
Trojans ”; but just now he is thinking of wife and child, whom 
he hurries forth to see. Thus Hector is not detained by the 
blandishments and beauty of Helen from duty to Family and to 
State; he is master over sensuous charms, still he, too, has his 
limit and his conflict. 

ce. The third woman whom Hector meets is Andromache, his 
wife, who has gone forth from her home to the city walls, weep- 
ing, because she has heard that the Trojans were hard pressed 
by the Greeks in battle. Husband and wife are seeking and 
thinking of one another; we behold the true relation of the 
Family, in contrast to that of Helen and Paris, even to that 
of Hecuba and Priam; moreover, the child is now present, while 
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the marriage of Paris is fruitless, and that of Priam is quite too 
fruitful. 

Her speech tells the whole domestic tragedy of the Trojan war ; 
father, brothers, even mother have perished in this fateful struggle 
between East and West. Hector is now all these and husband too. 
She tries to keep him from exposing himself to danger in the 
war. But he must go though he feels most profoundly her ap- 
peal. She is the tragic woman, whose institution is immolated in 
war that it may be preserved in the end. The relief from their 
sorrow is furnished by the child; he is still their hope, and brings 
them in their tears to a smile, and to happier thoughts. Hector 
can pray to the Gods that the Trojans may say of his son: “ This 
man is much better than his father,” the noblest of heathen pray- 
ers, and sounding like an ancient stray note of the Paternoster, if 
we elevate it into its highest significance out of its bloody setting. 

But the gloomy foreboding of Hector is the true voice of his 
situation and comes from his heart : 


Yet well in my undoubting mind I know 

The day shall come in which our sacred Troy, 
And Priam, and the people over whom 
Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all. 


He feels that the Gods, Pallas and even Zeus cannot support 
Troy without stultifying themselves. How can they protect the 
families of that Troy which wages a fierce war to disrupt the 
Family? Repentant Helen is seeking to be what Androm- 
ache is, and Hector is standing in the way, contrary to his own 
conviction; well may he utter the bodeful prophecy which con- 
tains the doom of himself and his city. 

Hector, therefore, is a tragic character in the loftiest sense of 
the word ; the outer war has its spiritual image in the inner war 
of his own soul, and it is this inner war which is slaying him. He 
feels that the Greeks are right in demanding the restoration of 
Helen; they are really fighting for his tenderest relation—hus- 
band, wife, and child ; truly the Greeks are fighting for Hector, 
Andromache, and Astyanax in principle. On the other hand, 
Hector goes to war to save his country, a high and noble action ; 
but this very action turns to wrong through the overshadowing 
wrong of the country. All this the hero feels; he knows his city 
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must perish, and he must be included. The ethical order of the 
world is paramount ; Troy and all who maintain its violation must 
sink under the judgment of Zeus. Hector is so profoundly tragic 
because he, true to family and country in the highest degree, is 
driven to violate something still truer and higher—the supreme 
movement of the race above family and country, yet including 
them. He knows it, he fights his own true self, his victory would 
be his own ethical death. Harmony with Zeus alone is not tragic. 

What then, can Hector do? Change sides, and make war with 
the Greeks against his people? Thus he would assail his own in- 
dividual family and nation; he would have to turn against father, 
wife, kindred, and countrymen. He is held fast in the vise of 
fate—if he fights for the Greeks, he fights against parent and peo- 
ple; if he fights for Troy, he fights against the restoration of the 
wife. He is caught in the mill of the Gods; nor can he withdraw 
and be neutral in the war which is to settle this great question of 
Family ; that were indeed his spiritual death. Manifestly there 
is but one way to avoid being tragic, that is, to take sides with 
Zeus. But then Hector would not be Hector; losing his tragic 
limit he would lose the character which rouses such a deep human 
interest, for we all have a possible tragic limit located somewhere 
in ourselves. 

The wife, and with her the Trojan women, are caught in the 
conflict between the State and Family ; their city will not do jus- 
tice in the case of the great domestic violation, and so destroys 
the domestic institution. But the husband is caught in the con- 
flict between his nation and the ethical order of the world; the 
State will not do the universal right, and so falls under the doom 
of Zeus. The good men and women of Troy are tragic, they are 
ground to death in the conflict which Paris and the party of vio- 
lation have called into existence. 

Still, there is one person in the city not destined to perish, but 
to be restored—that person is Helen. She is repentant, struggling 
to get rid of her thraldom, inner and outer, as yet without suc- 
cess; still she is striving. Whatever stands in the way of the 
estranged soul’s returning to its true life, must go down; such is 
the final decree. Troy stands in the way, Hector stands in the 
way; the poet with all his sympathy registers the — 
against both. 
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But in the Greek-camp there is also a wrong which cannot be 
allowed to live. It is the wrong done by the Leader to Achilles. 
Troy cannot be taken till that violation be gotten rid of. Zeus 
is now disciplining the Greeks, his own people, to that end. But 
in Troy there is a greater wrong which they are called to put 
down ; still they must set their own house in order before they 
can march to victory. This house-cleaning process is what Zeus 
has in hand just now; his method is to purify the Greeks through 
defeat. We see that the Greek divine principle will not be rec- 
onciled with Troy; war must be renewed by the weary human 
combatants; wherewith we have reached the next Book. The 
Geds must come forward again; in the Sixth Book there was not 
one divine interference; though much besonght, they did not ap- 

pear, they are not to be conciliated. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “SONNETS.” 


BY GERTRUDE GARRIGUES. 


“Lo, I come to do thy will, O God!” There are not many of 
us who, if told in a way we could not question, that God had pro- 
vided us a work to do for him would hesitate, for a moment, to 
undertake it. We would never think whether it was high or low, 
small or great. The direct command of God, the knowledge that 
it emanated from him, that it was intended for us and us alone, 
would sanctify and glorify it to us and to all beholders how mean 
soever it might otherwise appear. And yet, how we despise our 
daily tasks! 

The here and now is our world, “the task that lies nearest our 
hand,” is the work that God has chosen for us, and it is only by 
doing it, and doing it well, devoting to it all the resources of our 
being, that we can hope-to be great or good or blest—to enjoy 
satisfaction ourselves or participate in the satisfaction of others. 
There is, there must be some one thing, at least, which each of us 
can do well; but, unhappily, it is seldom the thing we desire to do, 
and the conflict, the result of which we like to call the “ choice” 
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of a vocation, but which is really the gradual recognition and 
final acceptance, by each individual, of his own limitations, grows 
out of this fact. 

The thing we desire to do is our ideal, and we adorn it with 
every grace and credit it with every possibility. The thing we 
must do we hate and decry. It is the dark and ugly real from 
which we are constantly endeavoring to escape until, in some 
luminous hour of life, we discover that we have been fighting a 
shadow, that the antitheses have been reconciled, that it is only 
through the real that the ideal can become actual. 

The solution of this problem is a necessary phase in the life of 
every being who rises above the plane of sense-certitude, and the 
manner of its solution will index what his future development is 
to be. So long as he elects to regard what keeps him from the 
realization of his ideal as a necessity or fate outside of himself, so 
long his soul will be filled with discord, disharmony, and unrest ; 
but once he gains a glimpse of the truth, once he recognizes that 
his limitations lie within himself, he is on the road to peace. He 
may sink for a moment beneath his sense of nothingness, but it 
will be only fora moment. All true humility is an invitation to 
Grace. And Grace, the universal Good, flowing into the soul, 
raises it above all petty, sordid thoughts of self, at the same time 
that it unites it with the common brotherhood of humanity. It 
takes man out of his small personal self that it may ingratiate 
him into that larger self through which alone the ideal is attain- 
able. 

We know almost nothing of the private life of Shakespeare. 
No author was ever more impersonal. Dante and Goethe have 
left a mass of prose writing, by means of which we are able to 
interpret their poetic symbolism ; but Shakespeare, who lived be. 
tween the two and nearer Goethe, has left scarcely more by 
which we can judge the man himself than did old Homer. The 
dedications to his two poems and the “Sonnets” are all. 

There are many opinions in regard to the “ Sonnets,” but their 
critics, nevertheless, naturally divide themselves into two classes— 
those who believe them to be autobiographical and those who be- 
lieve them to be dramatic, vicarious. With the ordinary sense in 
which they are considered to be autobiographical we have noth- 
ing to do. Indeed, we consider it inadmissable, and a gratuitous 
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insult to the memory of a man the whole course of whose life, so 
far as we know it, was bound up in duty and high thoughts. 

The glory of Shakespeare, the crowning quality which dis- 
tinguishes his genius, which separates him immeasurably from his 
contemporaries, is the estimate which he placed upon woman. No 
glance, before or since, has ever sunk so deep into the soul of 
womanhood. He was the first, we had almost said the last, to 
discern that it is through her will that woman is strong. Others 
place what strength they allow her in her affections. In her af- 
fections, on the side of sensibility, she is weak, weak and unstable 
as water. On the intellectual side she may or may not be strong, 
but will is her province. This is true, even as regards the im- 
mediate phase of will. No one will deny her caprice, or the 
power of satisfying that caprice; but it is in the mediated stages, 
in the reflected forms of will, on her moral side, that woman is 
great. 

Shakespeare saw this and said it, again and again, through all 
his noble gallery of woman characters. All poetry must be ex- 
perience first. To portray them as he did, Shakespeare must have 
known good women. “Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?” That matchless hand that could paint an 
Imogen, a Portia—either Italian or Roman—or even a simple 


Hero: 
“Ts my lord ill that he doth speak so wide?” 


that man a slave of the senses? Perish the thought! 

We believe the “ Sonnets ” to have been autobiographical, how- 
ever, though in a different sense. They were written, as were 
Michael Angelo’s, to give expression to the feelings for which 
these solitary beings—solitary in their greatness—could find no 
confidant. We believe we can trace in these the soul life of our 
great poet—the early enthusiastic desire for a contemplative life ; 
the strong impelling force, which lay within himself, and drove him 
into activity; the vain struggle and suffering; the renunciation 
and reconciliation : 


“ O, benefit of ill! now I find true, 
That better is by evil still made better ; 
And ruined love when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater, 
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So I return rebuked to my content, 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent.” * 


-The Renaissance reached England late. In Italy it had at- 
tained its zenith and was already beginning to decline, when its 
first influence began to be felt in the northern country. As an 
art period iis best results in Italy were plastic, its full literary 
fruition was only reached in England. Various causes led to this 
result. Plastic art is largely the handmaid of religion, literature 
chronicles the whole life of humanity. Art disappeared before 
the middle ages to reappear centuries afterward under vastly dif- 
ferent circumstances. It disappeared as the attendant of a relig- 
jon in which the universal and individual—nature and spirit— 
combined, without losing their respective rights, and had for its 
principle the perfect identification of idea and form—of spiritual 
individuality—with material form. It reappeared in the service 
of a doctrine which was supposed to hold that the soul or spirit, 
although it appears in the external, should at the same time show 
itself to be returned back, out of this material state, into itself. 

In plastic art Italy assimilated the classic models and gave them 
a new character—a new form indeed, painting instead of sculpture. 
The literary revival in Italy was pedantic, and foreign to the new 
spirit. It was a copy, more or less, of the Classic models, and so 
lacked genuine interest. The form though was good, and when 
it reached England, as it did in company with the antique models, 
translated into English and liberally diffused by the printing-press, 
it found its best issue in the influence it exerted there. 

England had only just passed through her epic period, the War 
of the Roses had been successfully terminated, and the Tudors 
firmly established upon the throne, when the Reformation reached 
her. It first communicated itself to the throne, and from that de- 
scended to the people. It was accomplished, therefore, without 
any considerable violence or disorder. 

In 1564 the long peace, which characterized the early part of 
the reign of Elizabeth and which was only terminated by the 
splendid episode of the Armada, had begun. It was an age of great 
mental excitement. The translation and general dissemination 
of the Bible and the freedom with which religion was discussed 
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gave a new impetus to thought. The secularization of the monas- 
teries typified the secularization of the intellect of the period. The 
Church was not denied, it was simply disregarded. The invention 
of gunpowder, of the printing-press, and of the mariner’s compass 
—which made the navigation of the ocean, the discovery and explo- 
ration of distant continents, as well as the closer intercourse of ad- 
jacent peoples practicable—all tended to foster that spirit of inde- 
pendent personality which is the leading characteristic of the north. 
The minds of men were fully and fairly awake ; they saw and felt 
much, and believed in all they felt and saw. The possibilities of 
the individual was the one absorbing theme. And it was into 
this magniticently affirmative age that the great secular poet of all 
time, that “‘ unutterable Shakespeare,” was born. 

Shakespeare was an Englishman to the core. English in his 
feeling of nationality, in his love of home, in his belief in the 
sanctity of the family, the integrity of the state, the limit of indi- 
vidual freedom—to the point that it does not conflict with society. 
English in his appreciation of the northern virtue, chastity, and in 
his recognition of woman. Given all these properties in their 
highest degree, and we have the character which appears to us 
under the name of the man Shakespeare. All of his contempo- 
raries, who have spoken of him at all, bear witness to his moral 
worth, his generosity and warmth of heart, his manly and grace- 
ful demeanor, his “ respectability” among a class that were at 
that time notably lax and disreputable—authors and actors. 

He was known as the “ gentle Shakespeare,” which meant, not 
merely that he was mild-mannered, but, in Dante’s sense, that he 
was possessed of all true and noble dignity. Although necessarily 
an associate of the wildest and most profligate spirits of his time, 
he was not a victim to their perverted morals. Their “ wit-com- 
bats ” and social pyrotechnics amused, and possibly instructed him, 
and for these he frequented their assemblies, though he was a 
stranger to their dissipations. He was in their world but not of 
it, and the effort made by some critics-to prove the contrary is 
useless. We have had enough of the statement that it is necessary 
for a man to experience all vileness before he is able to picture all 
good. Man may be great in spite of evil, never because of it. 

The taste for dramatic representation belongs to man by right 
of his imitative faculty. The drama is a symbol to him. He en- 
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joys seeing in it the reflection of his own thoughts and acts with- 
out being obliged to suffer from their consequences. He is con- 
tent, in the drama, to learn through the experience of others. In 
England during the Elizabethan age the stage was a passion. 
The first importations of the Classic drama, or rather its feeble imi- 
tations, were soon outgrown. The Classic ideal, with its system 
of gods, all liable, like its purely human characters, to a fate out- 
side of themselves, could find but little sympathy among a people 
where the apotheosis of the individual was the leading thought. 
In the Classic drama, too, the form is all in all, and only that con- 
tent which is capable of a certain treatment can be seized upon 
and produced; in Romantic art, on the contrary, all things have 
their place. The essential element for representation is the sub- 
jective internality of the soul, and this internality is able to pre- 
sent itself under all conditions and to adapt itself to every circum- 
stance. 

When Shakespeare came to London, about 1586, he found his 
audience and the subject-matter of his plays awaiting him. The 
old chronicler Aubrey, says of him: “ This William, being inclined 
naturally to poetry and acting, came to London, and was an actor 
at one of the play-houses, and did act exceeding well.” And 
this is probably the whole truth, despite the many apocryphal 
stories told to explain his advent there. 

The path to the stage was not a difficult one for Shakespeare. 
James and Richard Burbage, the latter the principal actor of his 
time and the original impersonator of many of Shakespeare’s 
greatest tragic rdles, were from the same county as he; and 
Thomas Greene, another member of the company and its leading 
comedian, was from the same town. James Burbage, the father 
of Richard, was at the head of the company at the “ Blackfriars,” 
the theatre at which Shakespeare first engaged, and in which he 
socn, if not at once, became a stockholder. The term dramatist 
at that time included both author (dramatic) and actor, and that 
Shakespeare was both, almost from the first, is likely. 

Shakespeare’s youth was spent in one of the most picturesque 
parts of picturesque England, in a locality beside of intense his- 
torical interest— Warwick Castle was in his own county, and Bos- 
worth Field only thirty miles away. His home was sufficiently 
far from the turmoil of great cities to make it possible for its in- 
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habitants to live the life of English yeomen. In this atmosphere 
of natural beauty, of historical association, and simple rustic man- 
ners, Shakespeare’s character was shaped and moulded during this, 
his sense-period, to the noble proportions that made his future 
possible. 

The drama was to that time what the newspaper is to ours. As 
the newspaper carries to remotest villages an echo of what is hap- 
pening in the great centres of thought and deed, so the strolling- 
players carried to Stratford the first glimpse of that intellectual 
life which lured our poet to London. Once there, we can imagine 
how eagerly and swiftly he absorbed the material at his hand. It 
is necessary to remember always that Shakespeare was, first of all, 
a poet; a great intellectual, musical being, who, because he 
wrote in a time when deeds were to be noted, was obliged to use 
that form of poetry which best delineates action—the dramatic ; 
but his genius was none the less lyric. 

It is tolerably well proved that the Taming of the Shrew, Titus 
Andronicus, the first part of King Henry the Sixth, The Comedy 
of Errors, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Love’s Labor Lost, 
were all written by 1592. To have made such an immense stride 
in so short a time, considering that he was also an actor, Shake- 
speare must have been absorbingly occupied. Yet no one, who 
knows his works, can doubt that he was also a voluminous reader. 
The first part of Spenser’s Faerie Queen was published in 1590. 
Can we doubt that Shakespeare was one of its earliest admirers, or 
that his soul was fired to emulation ? 

That plays at that time were not considered literature is well 
known, and the utter disregard which Shakespeare showed to his 
dramatic works, and which, among critics, has been a subject of 
general surprise, is easily explained upon this ground. It also 
explains how he, having discovered his ability to write, and feel- 
ing within himself the boundless invention, the unrivalled power 
of expression which are his characteristics, should pant for the 
opportunity to give them, what s2emed to him, the only adequate 
form. Besides, to a man of his character, his native and acquired 
refinement, his pure morality, the companionship and the position 
in society that the stage forced upon him was in the highest de- 
gree repugnant; while the social position, acquired at a price, 
which to us, looking at it from a distance, seems so inordinate, 
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that Spenser reached, through his success as poet, may have seemed 
to him, at that time, an object of worthiest ambition." 

The “Sonnets ” were first published in 1609, but we know that 
some of them were in private circulation as early as 1598* and a 
few found their way into a piratical work, “The Passionate Pil- 
grim” in 1599. They bear internal evidence of having been writ- 
ten at widely different times and under vastly different circum- 
stances. When they were published they appeared with a dedi- 
cation, unique in its kind: “To the onlie begetter of these insu- 
ing Sonnets, Mr. W. H., all happinesse and that eternitie prom- 
ised by our ever-living poet, wisheth the well-wishing adventurer 
in setting forth. Z. 7.” (Thomas Thorpe). 

This dedication has been the despair of critics. It is not worth 
while even to mention the various theories regarding it. They 
all turn upon the definition of “ begetter.” Herr Barnstorff* has 
had an immense amount of ridicule wasted upon him for ventur- 
ing to suggest that “Mr. W. H.” might mean “Mr. William 
Himself” ; but, if we are to take begetter,as meaning producer, 
there is no further question. Though there are few of the dramas 
over which the battle as to their genuineness has not been fought, 
and though there are those who would rob Shakespeare of all 
property whatever in the plays, no shadow of doubt has ever been 
cast upon the authorship of the “ Sonnets.” The dedication is by 
the bookseller, undoubtedly, but it would have been quite in Shake- 
speare’s punning vein to have mystified that worthy by the enig- 
matical “ Mr. W. H.,”’ especially if the “ Sonnets ” conveyed, as we 
think, a more or less personal narrative. 

If begetter is defined procurer, it will be seen that there is no 
end to which conjecture may not reach, and it is entirely imma- 
terial to us now who procured them. We have them, and they 
are Shakespeare’s. 

Whatever may be said about the arrangement of the second series 
(CXXVII-CLIV), the first shows unmistakdble evidence of design. 
They are consecutive in thought, if not in time, and represent a 


' For his repugnance to the stage and his feeling of social degradation from being 
connected with it, see “Sonnets” CX and CXI. 
_ * Francis Meres, in his “ Palladis Tamia,” speaks of Shakespeare’s “sugard sonnets 
among his private friends.” 

3 “ Schlyssel zu Shakspeare’s Sonetten.” Bremen, 1860. 
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totality ; are, in short, in themselves a work of art. The second 
series are, no doubt, a collection—not a sequence—many of them 
written at the same time and under the same circumstances, if 
not exactly in the same spirit, as those of the first series, but re- 
jected from it in the final arrangement. Some were, no doubt, 
occasional poems, introduced here by the poet because this was a 
complete edition of his sonnets—for we do not entertain the ab- 
surdity that the author, who was still a resident of London and 
actively interested in all literary affairs, was ignorant of their 
publication. é 

The first series (I-CX X VII) then is the real subject of our study, 
and we shall merely use the sonnets of the second part as aids to 
an interpretation. 

In 1592 England was sorely visited by the plague. The thea- 
tres were closed, and all performances interdicted. Shakespeare 
was now, probably, for the first time since his removal to London, 
at leisure. In the following year the “ Venus and Adonis” ap- 
peared, and its anthor in his dedication of it to his patron, the 
Earl of Southampton, calls it the “ first heir of his invention” — 
which can mean nothing else but Azs first literary work. We have 
already seen that he did not consider his dramas such. 

That the first seventeen sonnets contain a seemingly parallel 
motive to the one in this poem has been observed by many critics, 
and they have drawn from it the conclusion that they were written 
about the same time and were an offshoot from the poem. We 
venture the theory that they were written immediately before, 
and suggested the poem. Daniel’s “ Sonnets to Delia,” traces of 
which we discover in Shakespeare’s (that incomparable borrower’s) 
earlier sonnets, was published early in 1592. They probably sug- 
gested the form for thu poetical work which we are supposing 
Shakespeare, at his first moment of leisure, hastening to attempt. 

The sonnet was an exotic in England, and, though some of her 
poets have breathed rich and glowing thoughts into its narrow 
compass, their passion is too often only a “ painted fire.” Shake- 
speare knew this right well, and in his contempt for “ mistress- 
sonnetting” chose a male-object for his muse. He thus threw a 
stumbling-block of huge proportion in the pathway of interpreta- 
tion. The discussion as to what manner of man was the object 
of Shakespeare’s passion has been conducted ad nauseam. We 
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hope to prove that the divinity that Shakespeare worshipped, the 
“ master-mistress”’ of his passion was none other than his ideal of 
art—with him, poetry ; and that the first seventeen sonnets are 
an invocation to that ideal to give itself form, to make of itself an 
actuality—in other words, to write, through him, a poem that 
should live. The same thought is repeated through all their ex- 
quisite, musical forms, and might express itself in the words of 
Carlyle: “ Produce! Produce! Were it but the pitifulest, infini- 
tesimal fraction of a Product, produce it in God’s name.” 

Take the first sonnet: “ From fairest creatures ”—highest ideals 
—“we desire increase”—a product, some expression of them- 
selves. “ That thereby beauty’s rose”—truth—“ might never 
die.” “ But as the riper should by time decrease, his tender heir 
might bear his memory ”—old truths become obsolete and require 
new statement. “ But thou ”—Shakespeare’s poetic ideal—* con- 
tracted to thine own bright eyes ”—lost in reverie, self-contempla- 
tion—“ feeds’t thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel ”—is 
only of service to itself. And, on to the last two lines, which con- 
tain the invocation : 


“ Pity the world, or else this glutton be 
To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee.” 


With the eighteenth sonnet, this motive is dropped, and is not 
again recurred to, and it is at this point that we suppose Shakespeare 
to have relinquished any intention he may have cherished to use 
the sonnet as a vehicle to fame. His sonnets, after this, are self- 
communings, and form a diary of that portion of’ his life during 
which they were written. 

In his dramas, Shakespeare has given us his convictions upon all 
the great ethical questions. He has represented human life in its 
totality, not to justify or to condemn, but, like Nature herself, he 
offers to all men the contemplation of a universal destiny whose 
standpoint is necessity—the necessity which imposes upon the 
individual the result of his own deed, and which is therefore the 
highest freedom. But this view of life is not an inspiration, it 
must be learned, lived, and understood, before it can be taught. 

All his greatest dramas represent the collisions of individuals 
with institutions, and their consequent discomforture. But where 
and how did the poor player gain this insight? How did he 
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learn that the individual in himself is powerless? That it is only 
through the universal, in combination with his fellows, that he 
ean find validity ? By experience? He lived it, and the “ Sonnets” 
chronicle the process. They portray his collision with himself. 
In the dramas he is not known, but in the sonnets it is himself 
alone that is known. 

In the eighteenth sonnet, as we have said, the content is changed. 
There is a ring of exultation here. Something has been produced : 


“ So long as men can breathe and eyes can see, 
So long lives this and this gives life to thee.” 


He has written the “ Venus and Adonis,” we will suppose, and | 
carried it to London. The next seven sonnets are full of satisfied 
desire and growing confidence, which culminate in the twenty- 
fifth : 

“ Let those who are in favor with their stars, 

Of public honor and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlooked for joy in that I honor most. 

Great princes’ favorites their fair leaves spread, 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye ; 

And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior, famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 

Is from the book of honor razéd quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 

Then happy I, that love and am beloved, 

Where I may not remove or be removed.” 


The twenty-sixth has frequently been called a poetic version of 
the dedication to “Lucrece,” and was probably addressed to his Muse 
as the prose one was to his friend and patron, Southampton. Af- 
ter this the whole tone alters. The happy confidence is gone, and 
from the twenty-seventh to the ninety-seventh there is a gradual 
culmination of bitterness, when again the tone changes, and the 
last thirty sonnets glow with reconciliation. 

These three divisions, which bear some correspondence to the 
three periods to which critics assign his plays, could not be more 
distinctly marked. The second and third divisions are spoken of 
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by critics generally as the “ first and second absence.” We accept 
the name although we refuse the deduction of a material absence 
from a material object, and interpret instead that press of practical 
business forced Shakespeare to‘absent himself from his favorite 
pursuit—the production of semi-classic poems. 

In December of 1593, the theatres in London. were reopened after 
the plague. The “ Venus and Adonis” had been published almost 
a year before (April, 1593), and “ Lucrece” appeared a few months 
after (May, 1594). Both of these poems, especially the former, 
were immensely popular from the start, and, during the poet’s life, 
were considered superior to his plays. The theatre was his means 
’ of livelihood, however, and his plain duty, the proper support of 
his family, Shakespeare never shirked. 

At the reopening of the “ Blackfriars,” he found himself again 
- engaged. Shortly after he became also a sharer in the “ Globe,” 
and thus called upon to do double duty. Robert Greene, the 
dramatist, in his “ Groat’s Worth of Wit,” published 1592, calls 
Shakespeare, even then, a “Johannes Factotum,” and we may 
easily believe that his ready tact, his fertile invention, his quick 
discernment, and unerring judgment, would make him the helpful 
man of every company and every occasion. 

This strong practical bias, united to a theoretical comprehension 
almost unrivalled, marks him the inimitable man as well as poet. 
A man of thought, he was born for action, and these two sides 
warred within him until he discovered the deep identity under- 
lying their difference. Before he came to London, he had lived a 
simple, sensuous life; the vigor, the warmth and glow of the in- 
tellectual excitement which he found there dazzled and overcame 
him, and, for a time, he lived in the intellect alone. But intellect, 
unless reénforced by the will, intellect without morality—the only 
form in which will can act without contradicting itself—is a snare. 
Intellect, of itself, is cold, solitary, individual, self-contemplative ; 
it must come out of its isolation, combine with its like, become 
active, if it would become valid. 

Had Shakespeare been suffered to follow his own bent, he would 
have gone entirely out of the line of tendency. Spenser, great 
poet as he was, did not express the spirit of the time. He was an 
offshoot of the Italian Classic Revival, and his debt to Tasso and 
Ariosto is almost immeasurable. He has never been dear to the 
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common heart, for in him the interest of real life is entirely 
lacking. 

Shakespeare was born to be the poetic revelation of the English 
people. In that direction all things favored him; in any other 
direction everything was against him. He could not understand 
this then, probably never did. He felt the obstacles that fate 
seemed to throw in the way of his “ better angel,” the “ man, right 
fair”; and struggled manfully to free himself from the “ woman, 
colored ill”—the real, the world and its distractions, his profession, 
to which he was devoted despite his abuse of it. For the theoretical 
and practical were equally potent in Shakespeare, and he must 
needs have loved them both. 

At first, he only complains of absence from his ideal—want of 
leisure for writing poems. His soul’s “imaginary sight ” presents 
its shadow to his “sightless view,” but the heavy journey of the 
day’s toil renders him unfit for communion with it: 


“ But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 
And night doth nightly make grief’s strength seem stronger.” 


Life does not fulfil its promise. He is growing famous in a pro- 
fession that he does not honor, and his success is attracting the 
envy and malice of others. He meets with disappointment and 
disillusion on every hand. The time he wishes to spend in giving 
form to his ideal is wasted, as he thinks, in the battle for existence ; 
but his love clings to his art, and when he thinks of it “all losses 
are restored and sorrows end.” 

Now he reproaches it that it merely gave him a taste of fame; 
for he confesses that he suffers from the “ uncertain, sickly appe- 
tite to please,” only to cheat him with a barren hope: 


“ Why dids’t thou promise such a glorious day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke?” 


Now weighed down with contempt for his paltry life, he calls 
upon his “ angel” to leave him: “ Let me confess that we two 
must be twain”; now glorying so infinitely in its “ worth and 
truth” : 


“ That I in thy abundance am sufficed, 
And by a part of all thy glory live.” 
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Now reproaching, now forgiving the ideal for its “sensual sin ” 
—its union with the real in his work ; for to Shakespeare it seemed 
a degradation of his art to use it in producing plays : 


“ But yet be blamed if thou thyself deceivest | 
By wilful taste of what thyself refusest.” 


The sonnets of the second series addressed to the “woman, 
colored ill” undoubtedly belong to this period and are the most 
intense and passionate of the whole collection. He feels himself 
being drawn into the maelstrom of active life at the same time 
that he is being drawn away from his inner world of beauty, 
and he agonizes at the thought—the more so that, though over- 
whelmed with remorse, he is powerless against the charms of the 
real. The one hundredth and forty-fourth sonnet—usually called 
the “key sonnet”—expresses more clearly than any other the 
true nature of his interior conflict : 


“Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still ; 

The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman, colored ill, 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 

And whether that my angel be turned fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 

But being both from me both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another’s hell ; 

Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 

Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” 


The theme changes. His love for his art and his sorrow at 
separation fill his verse: “I must attend time’s leisure with my 
moan.” Now he is uncertain whether it is the form or content of 
poetry, “The clear eye’s moiety or the dear heart’s part,” that he 
loves better. Now he is fearful that “truth may prove thievish 
for a prize so dear.” Now he pictures himself as journeying from 
his good: “The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, plods 


” 


dully on.” Now, as having leisure to return. 


“Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind.” 
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A softer mood succeeds. His old confidence revives and hope 
seems rekindled. The fifty-fifth sonnet resembles the eighteenth 
in tone and has even a stronger ring, and the tifty-sixth, “Sweet 
love, renew thy force,” has all the effect of a new invocation. But 
a fresh sorrow confronts him. Hitherto it has been the poet who 
has been absent—who has found no leisure to devote to poetry ; 
now it is the Muse who is away and will not come at call. Fur- 
ther on, the poet accuses himself of “idle-hours.” Heretofore he 
has blamed occasion, circumstances were against him; now he 
begins to feel in himself an impediment. He acknowledges his 
self-love and self-seeking, but excuses himself on the ground of 
his lofty aim: 

“Tis thee (myself), that for myself I praise.” 


He is fearful that he shall lose his love for the ideal— That 
Time will come and take my love away.” He describes himself as 
old, as one whose “ youthful morn has travelled on to age’s steepy 
night,” and we know this can be only a figure which describes 
the state of his mind and hopes, not the physical age of a man 
barely forty-five when these poems were published. 

The sixty-sixth sonnet is an outcry against the “ times ”—al- 
ways the butt of the self-discordant. All honesty is dead, and 
he would desire death, too, only that he should leave his love 
alone. The world is dead to the ideal, he thinks, and even he 
debases it : 

“For I am shamed at that which I bring forth, 
And so should you to love things nothing worth.” 


This is the grief that confronts him oftenest ; he may not write 
poems to secure his own immortality, but he must write dramas 
destined for the multitude. Nor is it strange that he should feel 
thus, for does not Emerson say of him: “ It must even go into the 
world’s history that our best poet lived an obscure and profane 
lite, using his genius for the public amusement! ” 

Now he is undecided whether his enjoyment is complete in the 
mere possession of hisinner world of beauty—whether the spiritual 
life is, in itself, sufficient, or whether it is worthless unless it can 
be seen—unless its presence in a form shall give him fame: 


“Now counting best to be with you alone, 
Then bettered that the world may see my treasure.” 
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And now he is angry that “every alien pen hath got my use.” 

This prepares us for the final catastrophe. He is not able him- 
self to produce a poem that shall honor his thought, but another 
doesso. Thesecond part of Spenser’s ** Faerie Queen” appeared in 
1596, and, though we do not wish to. push an analogy too far, we 
must believe that none but he can be the “ better spirit ” that 
moved our poet to jealousy if not to envy. He is the only poet 
of the time of whom it is likely Shakespeare would write: 


“My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear, 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride.” 


And we have already seen that he had no ambition as a dram- 
atist, even if the period—Marlowe being dead—had afforded any 
whose competition could have troubled him. 
He rouses himself in one sonnet— 
“Or I shall live your epitaph to make 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten,” 


only to lapse, in the next, into the same jealous mood which cul- 
minates in: 
“You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praises worse,” 

The two following sonnets (LXXXV and LXXXVI) acknowl- 
edge his inferiority to the “ better spirit,” and the third is saddest 
of all. It begins: “ Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing,” 
and ends; 


“Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter, 
In sleep a king, but, waking, no such matter.” 


He dwells upon his own unworthiness, and is ready to pardon 
the Muse because of it: “For thee against myself I'll vow 
debate.” He is gradually more and more overcome with the 
belief that the ideal has deserted him, and ceases to write—even 
sonnets. 

The second division is as sharply defined as the first, and its 
expression necessarily much more involved. It represents the 
purely negative side of life, needful to development but something 
to be worked ont of as soon as possible. To remain in such a 
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condition is the saddest of all possible fates, though life exhibits to 
us many who are so unfortunate. But Shakespeare was too strong 
and sweet a soul to place himself long in opposition to that Higher 
Principle which alone has in itself entire validity. We have al- 
ready seen how rational and just he grew to consider the world 
order, how his latest and greatest plays all discover such an in- 
sight into the reasonableness of the ethical laws that bind the social 
whole as could never have emanated trom one who regarded them 
as alien constraints. 

To take the affirmative position, to acknowledge our limita- 
tions, is to place ourselves within the stream of wisdom, power, 
and love, and be carried by it into peace and perfect living—free- 
dom. In the second part, we have followed Shakespeare through 
every grade of unhappy thought. We have seen him struggle to 
make his own laws, to create his own conditions, to accomplish 
his own aims, to compass something other than the plain duty that 
his talents and the popular feeling pointed ont for him. At one 
moment he has blasphemed fate, at another he has writhed under 
the conviction of its power. Now he has grovelled beneath it, 
now he has become heroic and defied it. But the heroism that 
can make its appearance here is by no means a heroism that can 
establish its own regulations, that can create or transform its own 
environment. It is a heroism of submission. If a man desires 
that his deed shall have actuality, that it shall become a power in 
the world, he must bring it into harmony with the universal and 
necessary. 

Whenever the concluding sonnets of the second ‘division were 
written, it is evident that from that time their author submitted 
to the inevitable. With the ninety-seventh sonnet we seem to 
enter a new atmosphere. The turbid, restless, uneasy style is 
exchanged for one clear and sunny. This is now, indeed, “our 
Shakespeare,” calm, serene, cheerful, “wise with all wisdom of 
the intellect and heart ” and will, for he has also found his moral 
side. Again he has been absent, but during this absence he has 
rid himself of the desire for fame. He is now content only to be 
“obsequious in thy heart,” in a “mutual render, only me for 
thee.” He has suffered : 
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“‘ What potions have I drunk of Syren tears, 
Distilled from limbecs foul as hell within, 

Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears 

Still losing where I saw myself to win; ” 


but he has Jearned the true mission of suffering—growth. It has 
taught him patience, too—patience with himself as well as with 
others : 
“T am that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses reckon up their own.” 


The ninety-second sonnet contains the germ of the happy cer- 
tainty to which he has now attained: “ But do thy best to steal 
thyself away, for term of life thou art assured mine.” He saw 
the truth even then, as in a flash; the ideal—the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true—does not depend upon its expression in a form. 
A man may carry it with him and live by it unsuspected ; “ I see 
a better state to me belongs than that which on thy humor doth 
depend.” He can faithfully fulfill all the duties of lite and so be 
enabled, without disturbance from without, to retire into the 
depths of his own soul, there to hold communion with all that in 


the outer world is denied him. By this means he will convert the 
ideal into the true real; or, rather, he will see that they are inter- 
changeable terms and really have no separate existence. 


“ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fooled by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer death, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more; 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And, Death once dead, there’s no more dying then.” 
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A UNIVERSAL TELOS THE PRESUPPOSITION OF 
ALL INQUIRY.’ 


BY WILLIAM BOULTING. 


Any act of thought, however simple, expresses the coniidence 
which reason reposes alike on its own activity and on the object 
of reason as the correlate of that activity. The exercise of thought 
implies the interdependence of phenomena and the unity of the 
phenomenal world. Without this sublime confidence in the effi- 
ciency of thought, this presupposition that the process and the 
object of thought are of the self-same nature, we could not think 
at all. All thought is an effort to explain, to make clear, to 
arrive at a sufficient reason in which the movement shall receive 
its satisfaction and justification. 

The refutation of scepticism involves the recognition that every- 
thing has a ground or reason. The philosophic aim is ever to 
arrive at some truth or series of connected truths which shall 
embrace the universe and leave nothing outside of itself; and, 
while the philosopher may doubt, with Lotze, whether the hu- 
man orbit has sufficient sweep to give so vast a parallax, he 
never loses the conviction that such truth zs, even if it be but 
very partially obtainable by man. 

This reliance of thought on itself means more than the asser- 
tion that A is A; it states more than that experience shows that 
similar results may be expected to follow similar conditions. It 
ever attempts to arrive at an explanation of the relations of phe- 
nomena which shall be self-evident and conclusive; which shall 
be such a sufficient reason as shall admit of no further question- 
ing. This is ever the goal of thought ; the presupposition which 
underlies its activity. It can never be proved, because it is the 
very ground of the processes of logic; because it is the self- 
begotten confidence on. which the search for truth depends. In 
so much as the object of inquiry is so far completely recognized 
_that the demands of thought are satisfied, that no further expla- 
nation is necessary, we deem that we possess a complete explana- 
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tion—truth. But, if we are unable so completely to exhaust the 
inquiry as to arrive at this result, we do not, therefore, suppose, 
with the sceptics, that the explanation does not exist—that there 
is no truth. We never lose our confidence that there is truth, 
though as yet undiscovered by us. 

Thought, then, presupposes its own efficiency and the reason- 
ableness implied, if not wholly revealed, in its object. It does 
not presuppose the infallibility of its exercise, but it confidently 
rests on the postulate that when the data given in the world are 
sufficient and are properly taken, then the world will exhibit itself 
as reason—a reason which will explain even the errors and short- 
comings of the search for truth. Without this underlying con- 
fidence the exercise of thought would be impossible. The very 
first act of thought as a relationing activity presupposes its su- 
preme and indisputable authority in the domain of experience ; 
the last act of thought could only take place when the self-evidence 
of the universe—the recognition of its nature as self-complete, as 
a fact of Perfect Reason, had been attained. Thought, then, 
presupposes its own efficiency and the reasonableness of its object. 

Hence it is that the transcendentalist clings with unswerving 
faith to what Mr. Rigg has aptly called the “ Rock of Self-Con- 
sciousness.” An analysis of mental states reveals the fact that the 
knower must be eternally present to the series of the known. Fur- 
ther analysis is unnecessary, because, once perceived, the explana- 
tion, in so far as it has been required, leaves nothing further to be 
explained. The philosophical inquiry issues in a result sufficient 
and self-evident—just the kind of result the true nature of which 
Descartes imperfectly grasped when he insisted that the trustwor- 
thiness of ideas depended on their being “ claires et distinctes.” 
The question of how has been answered by the Transcendental 
student in so far as it has been asked. But the question of why 
has not even been put. It is a question which belongs to the 
wider series of problems relating to the unifying of the object of 
consciousness and what that object points to. When the unity of 
the one subject of experience is ascertained, what further unity 
must be ascribed to the phenomenal universe yet remains a prob- 
lem unsolved. 

The mere formal unity of self-consciousness does not give a final 
solution to the problem of philosophy. The rational consistency 
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and vital meaning of the universe remains unexplained. If we 
once refuse to acquiesce in the self-refutation that lies perdu in 
scepticism there is no other goal for thought than a direct and full 
perception of its own self-consistence. In other words, the require- 
ments of reason and the obviousness of the fact that the limita- 
tions of reason are one with itself’ demand a unity of being wherein 
knowledge shall be a complete and all-embracing system of ra- 
tional relations, and the broken and fragmentary experiences, the 
intolerable contradictions, the sin and sorrow, the fever and fret 
of the particular life, shall receive full justification. Whatever 
philosophical refinements may be introduced, whatever philo- 
sophical discoveries remain to be made, I take it that no sober 
thinker would ever dream of a time when the mere human might 
be enabled to view the whole as from the throne of Omniscience, 
and pronounce it “‘very good.” The very incompleteness and im- 
possibility of completeness of the merely human life demands and 
points to God as the Reason which, whatever else He may be, 
implies and fulfils the particular determinations of the one spirit 
in His human life. 

And here there arises a difficulty. For the question naturally 
arises whether we are to regard God as eternally become, and if 
so, whether it is possible to conceive of the changing phenomenal 
world as deducing itself from an eternally complete fact of knowl- 
edge; or whether we are to conceive of God as the eternal Knower, 
not merely of the reason for His varied human life, but of that life 
as dependent on process. In other words, are we to conceive of 
the ground of our knowing as itself a process? I approach this 
difficult and perhaps insoluble problem with no little diffidence 
and hesitation. It seems to me that the difficulty of deducing be- 
coming from an eternally complete truth arises from ignoring the 
fact that the presupposition of the validity of thought lies deeper 
than the category of time. Our knowledge, which is timeless, 
though of time, is indeed ever unexhausted and inexhaustible, 
and we can only represent to ourselves this incomplete and insolu- 
ble character of it in a time and space form. But the self-confi- 
dence of our reason is presupposed in, and lies deeper than, its 
time or space exercise, and there are antinomies in our cosmologi- 
cal conceptions, the necessary solution of which seems to me to 
imply some higher category in which they find their unification. 
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That our human life has a meaning, and that that meaning must 
be known to the one Knower, is, in my thinking, transparently 
clear; and this implies that our human life in time does not pass 
into nothingness, but is a means whereby that Will of Perfect Rea- 
son, which is its ground and end, possesses itself. And while we 
know from experience that this necessary and divine meaning im- 
plies process in man, I cannot pretend to the philosophical acumen 
of those who would exhibit it as itself a process. But let us sup- 
pose that the view I have just expressed be incorrect, and the op- 
posite opinion be accepted, namely, that God, regarded as the 
synthesizing Knower of His life in man, is also the Knower of in- 
finite change, I must confess that, for my own part, I do not ex- 
actly see why we should be compelled to posit a changing life 
beside the eternal and complete meaning, and the human life 
which that meaning involves. But if this view be insisted on, 
as it is, doubtless, as the issue of much reflection, then I am bold 
enough to give no hesitating reason for my confidence that such a 
view cannot but imply that the changes of the divine life must be 
so interconnected that they are expressive of one complete mean- 
ing which involves them, and which they fulfil. Fcr if there is 
not present to this everchanging life of Deity the eternal reason for 
itself, it is manifest that there is an unreasonable and capricious 
element in the Divine Lite. But caprice is the illusion of a limited 
experience, and is inconsistent with that confidence in the reason 
that is immanent in the world which lies as the very heart of 
philosophic as of all inquiry. 

While we are bound to ascribe to God the fulfilment of all his 
manifestations in you and me, it seems to me that we cannot pre- 
tend to discover the concrete actuality of His thought. Yet we 
can, as I venture to think, confidently refute the view that the 
Divine Life is an eudless becoming to which we need attribute no 
permanent direction. We cannot envisage the demands of our 
reasonable faith in God in such a conception. An analysis of the 
human mind does, indeed, point to an actual awareness which is 
its ground. Whether this awareness is to be thought of as itself 
process it is, perhaps, impossible for man to determine, though it 
seems to me (and I shall further develop my position in the course 
of this paper) that the balance of evidence is against such a view. 
But even if the data are adequate to the absolute determining of 
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this problem, the human experience, as dependent and contingent, 
can never yield concrete and precise knowledge of that actuality 
which derives its being from no source but itself. 

Our attempt at knowledge of any kind presupposes that the ob- 
ject which reveals itself is already in some form or other there- 
existent—and eflicient to produce knowledge in us. Our gradual 
entrance into knowledge—becoming—is a category whereby the 
already there, which implies it, enters into human knowledge. 
Our thought, as human and particular, is not an all-embracing, 
synthesizing activity, and hence can never realize God’s nature in 
its concrete actuality. But what we can be quite sure of is, that 
the presupposition, without which we could not think at all, and 
the essential oneness of the Thinker, and of the Thinker and his 
thought, point with an infallible certitude to an existence—self- 
consciousness—on which this little round of human consciousness 
is dependent, and in which it finds its absolute fulfilment. The 
fundamental presupposition of thought implies a self-consistent, 
self-dependent knowledge, leaving nothing outside itself. It im- 
plies but it does not expound. 

The scientific conception of the universe is too often appealed 
to even by men of some metaphysical insight as if it were an in- 
fallible canon. That science has genuine actuality and affirma- 
tive reality is indisputable. But the exact nature of its validity 
is yet a desideratum in philosophy, and perhaps will remain so 
until further discoveries re-create the current concepts which the 
best informed scientists are aware to be for the most part pro- 
visional and hypothetical only. Again, it is obvious that a cos- 
mology as based on effects wrought on us can never give us the 
concrete actuality which produces them in us. A completely 
satisfying knowledge about the universe would not be the same 
as the awareness which it reflects. It must be of the same nature, 
but it cannot be the same thing. The knowledge of an act is not 
the act. 

Nevertheless, there is one point in the philosophy of scientific 
method which I think it will be fruitful to consider, because, even 
if it does not (as it appears to me distinctly to do) throw con- 
siderable doubt on the legitimacy of the transfer of process from 
the phenomenal world to its ground, it certainly does give warrant 
to the belief in a permanent direction in that process if it exists. 
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An event is only comprehended in so far as it takes its place in 
a system of knowledge in which it becomes more than itself. 
Hence that uniformity of Nature which is explicated by the sci- 
entist and which is implied in the confidence of reason in itself is 
more than a mere recognition of the law of identity; more even 
than an admission that uniform precedents are invariably fol- 
lowed by uniform consequents if there be no external interfer- 
ence. It assumes (and this assumption Science may or may not 
formulate but invariably trusts in her inquiries), it assumes that 
even the disturbing and interfering elements are subject to law; 
that change, too, is uniform ; that change of law is again due to 
law. Science supplies herself with the self-same large imagina- 
tion as Laplace, and supposes with him the world at any one 
moment to be the necessary outcome of all its antecedent, and the 
necessary condition of all its future, states. Any one moment 
stands in relation to an infinite series extending in both direc- 
tions. 

Now, while our knowledge must enter into the very nature of 
the awareness from which, as its ground, it derives itself, it would 
seem to me to be an eminently pregnable and unwarranted as- 
sumption to posit any kind of direct correspondence or trans- 
figured identity between events in the phenomenal universe and 
events as they may occur in the supposed “life” of God. But if 
this huge assumption is made in order to give a support to science 
(which in my humble judgment stands in no need of such a crutch,) 
then, as an idealist, I am unable to understand what this concep- 
tion of the relations of this intinite series may mean, except that, 
as related, they are wno ictw and eternally present to a mind. 
Science happily occupies herself but little in the construction of 
philosophical flying-machines, but if we choose to fasten on her 
an indication of a changing lite for God, then our bold philosophy 
will at once receive a challenge from the absolute relatedness of 
God’s entire universe and we shall be checked by the inscruta- 
bility of the way in which the meaning of the whole is ever pre- 
served in the changing universal life. 

But does science in any way point to process as the ground of 
process? Continuity in the representation is of course indispen- 
sable to a being who rises from sensible appearances in time-rela- 
tions to supersensible concepts; but deeper far than continuity 
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in time and space, lies that presupposition of Unity which is the 
sine qua non of science no less than of philosophy. 

Science, as the effort of man to universalize himself, rises from 
the sensibles of experience to the supersensible. But in the fair, 
undisputed, and logical pursuit of her abstractions, she soon finds 
herself involved in inexplicable and probably contradictory re- 
sults. From the limited data of sense-experience Science is per- 
petually soaring only to impale herself on the horns of dilemmas. 
Unless she refutes herself with the sceptic she must either retrace 
her steps or place in God as the ground of our finite apprehension 
a perfect logical harmony, unifying what is fur us contradictory. 
It would seem as if in many cases the last alternative is the only 
mode of escape. The space and time forms yield an abundance 
of antinomies, and the logical mind of Jevons, in his examina- 
tion of scientific method, was forced to recognize this fact. He 
even went so far as to say that, “For all that I can see, then, 
there may be intellectual existences in which both time and space 
are nullities.” (‘ Principles of Science,” chap. xxxi.) Of course, 
from my point of view, the Divine Knowing must always be of 
time and space, inasmuch as it is the completion and unifying of 
God’s particular life in man; but it need not be itself a process in 
time and space. 

But, to return to an examination of the procedure of the scien- 
tific thinker. Science receives her impetus and has achieved her 
successes by conceiving of the whole universe as a universe of 
events everywhere connected; and she forthwith proceeds, by 
means of the hypothetical judgment, to discover these cunnec- 
tions, explanations of observed facts, or laws; and from these 
again to foretell facts not yet experienced. The scientific concep- 
tion is not merely that of the invariability of similar results under 
similar conditions, but that all change whatever is expressible in 
the form of that abstract reconstruction or method of valid regis- 
tration which we call Law. Law is led up to by the hypothetical 
judgment, but its ultimate guarantee is other than mere expe- 
rience or experiment. The hypothetical judgment may yield and 
experiment confirm a rule, but the guarantee of a true law is its 
self-evidence, the reduction to plain absurdity of any other ex- 
planation. No fresh laws can obtain any more than fresh phe- 
nomena can arise except as ever implied and involved in all an- 
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tecedent existence. For science, there is no caprice, nor mere 
empirical observation, but a conviction which it trusts and which 
never fails it, that there is an inner connection of phenomena, 
which from time to time and in part it discovers. The world for 
the scientist is never a mere series of more or less connected events, 
but a world of which every changing moment implies all the past 
and all the future. This world is expressible by the double ex- 
pedient of fixing and recording changing phenomena in the inter- 
pretation of timeless law. The changing event and the timeless 
law of our cosmology are both abstractions whereby we attempt 
to universalize our knowledge. The scientist does not imagine 
laws to rule on their own account; but he does assert an inter- 
dependence of phenomena actually or conceivably experienced 
which can be formulated as law. What his fruitful conception 
really comes to is that, scientifically considered, the universe is a 
series of events everywhere connected, whether they be events 
past, present, or to come. As Jevons says (op. cit., p. 738-739), 
“ Scientific inference is impossible, unless we may regard the pres- 
ent as the outcome of what is past and the cause of what is to 
come.” The connections, or, in other words, the varied forms of 
relations between events are expressible as laws. Put into the 
crucible of philosophy, scientific law and scientific event alike re- 
solve themselves into abstractions ; and, when thus analyzed, they 
none the less demand a unity from which they receive their va- 
lidity. The conceptions of the persistence of matter and the per- 
sistence of energy express the scientific conviction that the reality 
of an event is ever more than a mere event. The being of the 
universe at any one moment contains the secret of the whole. 
The fluctuations of a changeful universe are, to the scientist, bound 
together by their subordination to an inner nature which renders 
change possible ; and the only exposition of the universe that is 
legitimately open to him lies in the abstract formule of events 
subject to principles or laws. Such principles tend to become 
ultimate according as they approach the requisite of an explana- 
tion—leaving no question to be asked—in other words, self-evi- 
dent, though so far from being obvious that they are only obtain- 
able by the infinite travail of human inquiry. 

The present is thus more than the mere presence of events. It 
is the realization of the agencies of the past, It is the potential 
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which involves the realization of the future. The present is more 
than itself. The existing universe is, for the man of science, the 
necessary result of the completed past, the necessary antecedent 
of the whole future. But his knowledge of what 7s is fallible and 
imperfect. 

Without again raising the question of making time valid as 
a universal datum, supposing that we were compelled to grant 
such universality to the time form, and that the scientific recon- 
struction of our experiences does directly and immediately, though 
but partially, reflect the Divine Life, what unification of that Life, 
other than a totally insufficient and merely formal one, can there 
be, if the infinite moments of its changes be not correlative to a 
pervading and eternal meaning. 

Hence on the ground of merely intellectual data we are com- 
pelled to posit a Reason from which our phenomenal world of 
being and becoming, of the real and the valid, of the transient 
event and tke timeless law derives itself. That is not always in- 
conceivable which is, here and now, beyond being understood ; 
and the Reason which I have thus definitely posited is indeed the 
presupposition of all thought. 

But taking the higher ground of our moral nature we are com- 
pelled by the same sublime self-confidence of reason which 
prompts us to philosophize and which carries its own imperative 
mandate with it, to posit in God, not merely a Unity of perma- 
nence and change, and of the real and the valid, transcending 
human faculty to comprehend, but also the unity of our ideal as- 
pirations with our actual world, of our moral struggle with the 
limitations that encumber it. Our knowledge implies as its 
ground or reason an awareness which transcends while it em- 
braces human faculty. Man is the measure of all things in so far 
as he is necessary to and participates in the Divine Nature. By 
this participation he becomes aware of the existence of that ful- 
ness of being which as man he is not, and which, in his human 
and particular life, he cannot wholly become. He is bound to 
conceive of the Telos which he cannot comprehend. A foot-rule 
implies infinity but cannot measure it. Our power is adequate 
to the perception of the limitation of our faculty. The processes 
of reason are ever compelled to posit and point toward their Di- 
vine incomprehensible but necessary ground. That presupposi- 
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tion of thought—its self-consistence—which issues in the tran- 
scendental discovery of the Unity of the One Thinker, and of the 
Thinker with his Thought, seems to me to indicate with an irre- 
sistible confidence that there is an awareness in which the human 
life finds its fulfilment and meaning; while the boundaries set to 
our conscious experience as limited and particular, prohibit the 
entrance of the fulness of the nature of God into the passing show 
of His temporal life in us. 


LEIBNITZS CRITIQUE OF LOCKE.’ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ALFRED G. LANGLEY. 
NEW ESSAYS ON HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


Boox I.—Innate IpgEas. 
Cuapter II, 
No Innate Practical Principles. 


§ 1. Philalethes. Ethics is a demonstrative science, and yet it 
has no innate principles. And, indeed, it would be very difficult 
to produce a rule of ethics of a nature to be settled by an assent 
as general and as prompt as this maxim: Whatever is, is. 

Theophilus. It is absolutely impossible that there be truths of 
reason as evident as those which are identical or immediate. And, 
although you can truly say that ethics has principles which are 
not demonstrable, and that one of the first and most practical is, 
that you ought to pursue joy and avoid sorrow, it is needful to 
add that this is not a truth which is known purely by reason, since 
it is based upon internal experience, or upon confused knowledge, 
for you do not feel what joy or sadness is. 

Ph. It is only through processes of reasoning, through language, 
and through some mental application, that you can be assured of 
practical truths. 

Th. Though that were so, they would not be less innate. How- 
ever, the maxim I just adduced appears of another nature ; it is 


1 Continued from “The Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” vol. xix, No. 3, July, 1885. 
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not known by the reason, but, so to speak, by an instinct. It is 
an innate principle, but it does not form a part of the natural 
light, for it is not known luminously. However this principle is 
stated, you can draw from it scientific consequences, and I com- 
mend most heartily what you just said of ethics as a demonstra- 
tive science. Let us note also that it teaches truths so evident that 
thieves, pirates, and bandits are forced to observe them among 
themselves. 

§ 2. PA. But bandits keep the rules of justice among themselves 
without considering them as innate principles. 

Th. What matters it? Does the world concern itself about 
questions of theory ? 

Ph. They observe the maxims of justice only as convenient 
rules, the practice of which is absolutely necessary to the conser- 
vation of their society. 

Th. ‘(Very well. You could say nothing better in general in 
respect to all men. And it is thus that these laws are written in 
the soul, namely, as the consequences of our preservation and of 
our true welfare. Do you imagine that we suppose that truths 
are in the understanding as independent the one of the other as the 
edicts of the praetor were on his placard or white tablet? I put 
aside here the instinct which prompts man to love man, of which 


1 Note on Gerhardt’s text, which is the basis of the present translation.—Quite frequent- 
ly in the text of Gerhardt’s edition there is an “Et” which Erdmann omits. Compare 
the note as to Leibnitz’s French style at the foot of page 278, “Jour. Spec. Phil.,” July, 
1885, translated from Gerhardt’s introduction. The textual variations in the editions 
of Erdmann and Gerhardt are for the most part very slight, scarcely ever affecting the 
sense to an extent worth taking account of, and are due, in my judgment, chiefly to 
Leibnitz’s imperfect knowledge of French which later editors have sought to correct or 
supplement. “Occasionally these variations seem to be due (as in the preface) to abbre- 
viation by excision of superfluous phrases or passages which contain and add little or 
nothing of value to the discussion. 

The translation, however, continues upon the basis of Gerhardt’s text as the most re- 
liable, and aims to preserve its distinguishing features with the purpose of bringing so 
far as possible in an English dress, Leibnitz’s original, before the English reader. To 
this end I have introduced inte the translation the [ ] precisely as they stand in the 
French text of Gerhardt. His explanation of them is given in the note he appends to 
his statement that his text “has been newly compared with the original, so far as it is 
still extant” (see p. 279, “Jour. Spec. Phil., July, 1885). The text of the translation 
thus conforms to and represents the original as perfectly as possible. There seems to 
be, however, little regularity or consistency in the employment of these [ ], so far, at 
least, as I can discover upon comparison with Locke’s treatise —TRaNsLaToR. 
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I shall presently speak, for now I wish to speak only of truths in 
so far as they are known by the reason. I admit, also, that cer- 
tain rules of justice could not be demonstrated, in all their extent 
and perfection, without supposing the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul, and these, where the instinct of humanity 
does not impel us, are written in the soul only as other derivative 
truths.] However, those who base justice only upon the necessi- 
ties of this life and upon the need they have of it, rather than 
upon the pleasure they ought to derive from it, which is the great- 
est when God is its ground, are liable to resemble a little the so- 
ciety of bandits. 


“Sit spes fallendi, miscebunt sacra profanis.” * 


§ 3. Ph. I agree with you that Nature has put in all men the 
desire for happiness and a strong aversion to misery. These are 
the truly innate practical principles, and principles which, accord- 
ing to the purpose of every practical principle, have a continual 
influence upon all our actions. But they are inclinations of the 
soul toward the good, and not impressions’ of some truth which 
is written in our understanding. 

Th. {1 am delighted, sir, to see that you admit in effect innate 
truths, as I shall presently say. This principle agrees sufficiently 
with that which I just indicated, which prompts us to seek joy 
and shun sorrow. For felicity is only a lasting joy. However, 
our inclination does not tend to felicity proper, but to joy—that 
is to say, to the present ; it is the reason which prompts to future 
and enduring welfare. Now, the inclination, expressed by the 
understanding, passes into a precept or practical truth ; and if the 
inclination is innate, the truth is innate also, there being nothing 
in the soul which may not be expressed in the understanding, but 
not always by a consideration actually distinct, as I have suff- 
ciently shown. The instincts also are not always practical ; there 
are some which contain theoretical truths, and such are the internal 
principles of the sciences and of reasoning, if, without recognizing 
the reason in them, we employ them by a natural instinct. And 


1 Compare Hor. i, Epist., 16, 54. Horace has ** miscebis,”—Tr. 

2 Erdmann’s and Jacques’s text has “des imperfections de quelque vérité.” Ger-. 
hardt reads, “‘ des impressions de quelque vérité.” Locke has “ impressions of truth.’ 
Book I, chap. 3, § 3. Vol. I, p. 158, line 5, Bohn’s edition. 
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in this sense you cannot dispense with the recognition of innate 
principles, even though you might be willing to deny that deriva- 
tive truths are innate. But this would be a question of name 
merely after the explanation I have given of what I call innate. 
And if any one desires to give this appellation only to the truths 
which are received at first by instinct, I shall not contest the 
point with him.] 

Ph. That is well. But if there were in our soul certain char- 
acters imprinted there by Nature, like so many principles of knowl- 
edge, we could only perceive them acting in us, as we feel the 
influence of the two principles which are constantly active in us— 
namely, the desire of happiness and the fear of misery. 

Th. (There are principles of knowledge which influence us as 
constantly in our reasoning processes as these practical principles 
influence us in our volitions; for example, everybody employs the 
rules of deduction by a natural Logic without being aware of it. 

§ 4. Ph. The rules of Morality need to be proved; they are then 
not innate, like that rule which is the source of the virtues which 
society regards as such: Do to another only what you would have 
him do to yourself. 

Th. You always make me the objection which I have already 
refuted. I agree with you that there are moral rules which are 
not innate principles; but that does not prevent them from being 
innate truths, for a derivative truth will be innate, supposing that 
we can draw it from our mind. But there are innate truths, 
which we find in us in two ways—by insight and by instinct. 
Those which I have just indicated, show by our ideas what natural 
insight accomplishes. But there are conclusions of natural insight 
which are principles in relation to instinct. It is thus that we are 
prompted to acts of humanity, by instinct because it pleases us, 
and by reason because it is just. There are then in us truths of 
instinct, which are innate principles, which we feel and approve, 
although we have not the proof of them which we obtain, how- 
ever, when we give a reason for this instinct. It is thus that we 
make use of the laws of deduction conformably to a confused 
knowledge, and as by instinct, but logicians show the reason of 
them, as mathematicians also give a reason for what they do with- 
out thinking in walking and leaping. As for the rule which states 
that we ought to do to others only what we would have them do 
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to us, it needs not only proof, but, further, it needs to be pro- 
claimed. One would wish too much for one’s self if one could 
have one’s own way; shall we say then that one also owes too 
much to others? You will tell me that the rule requires only 
a just will. But thus this rule, very far from being adequate 
to serve as a measure, would itself need one. The true sense of 
the rule is, that the place of another is the true point of view for 
equitable judgment when you attempt it.] 

§ 9. Ph. Bad acts are often committed without any remorse of 
conscience; for example, when cities are carried by storm, the 
soldiers commit, without scruple, the worst acts; some civilized 
nations have exposed their children, some Caribbees castrate theirs 
in order to fatten and eat them. Garcilasso de la Vega reports 
that certain peoples of Peru took prisoners in order to make con- 
cubines of them, and supported the children up to the age of thir- 
teen, after which they ate them, and treated in the same manner 
the mothers so soon as they no longer bore children. In the voyage 
of Baumgarten it is related that there was a Santon? in Egypt who 
passed for a holy man, e0 guod non foeminarum unquam esset ac 
puerorum, sed tantum asellarum concubitor atque mularum. 

Th. Moral science (over and above the instincts like that which 
makes us seek joy and shun sadness) is not otherwise innate than 
is arithmetic, for it depends likewise upon demonstrations which 
internal insight furnishes. And as the demonstrations do not at 
once leap into sight, it is no great wonder, if men do not perceive 
always and at once all that they possess in themselves, and do not 
read quite readily the characters of the natural law, which God, 
according to St. Paul, has written in their minds. However, as 
morality is more important than arithmetic, God has given to man 
instincts which prompt at once and without reasoning to some por- 
tion of that which reason ordains. Just as we walk in obedience 
to the laws of mechanics without thinking of these laws, and as we 
eat, not only because eating is necessary for us, but further and 
much more because it gives us pleasure. But these instincts do 
not prompt to action in an invincible way; the passions may re- 
sist them, prejudices may obscure them, and contrary customs alter 

' This sentence is found in the,texts of Erdmann and Gerhardt ; it is wanting in 


that of Jacques. 
Mahometan monk. 
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them. Nevertheless, you agree most frequently with these instincts 
of conscience, and you follow them also when stronger impressions 
do not overcome them. The greatest and most healthy part of 
the human race bears them witness. The Orientals and the 
Greeks or Romans, the Bible and the Koran agree in respect to 
them; the Mahometan police are wont to punish the thing Baum- 
garten tells of, and it would be needful to be as brutalized as the 
American savage in order to approve their customs, full of a 
cruelty, which surpasses even that of the beasts. However, these 
same savages perceive clearly what justice is on other occasiuns ;' 
and although there is no bad practice, perhaps, which may not be 
authorized in some respects and upon some occasions, there are 
few of them, however, which are not condemned very frequently 
and by the larger part of mankind. That which has not been at- 
tained without reason, and was not attained by reasoning alone, 
should be referred in part to the natural instincts. Custom, tradi- 
tion, discipline, are thus intermingled, but it is due to instinet (Ze 
naturel) that custom is turned more generally to the good side 
of these duties. In the same way, the tradition of God’s ex- 
istence is due to instinct (le naturel). Now Nature gives to man 
and also to most of the animals affectionate and tender feeling for 
those of their species. The tiger even parcit cognatis maculis ; 
whence comes this bon mot of a Roman jurisconsult, Quéa inter 
omnes homines natura cognationem constituit, unde hominem 
homini insidiari nefas esse. Spiders form almost the only excep- 
tion, and these eat one another to this extent that the female de- 
vours the male after having enjoyed him. Besides this general 
instinct of society, which. may be called philanthropy in man, 


1 Compare J. G. Schurman’s “The Ethical Import of Darwinism,” pp. 256-260. He 
states that “‘some gropings amid the general darkness incline me, at least tentatively, to 
the belief that, apart from the domestic virtues, there is no such great difference be- 
tween the morals of Christians and the morals of savages” (p. 256). This statement is 
modified further on pp. 258-259, and finally takes the following form: “ The fighting 
men, actual and potential, in every uncivilized community recognize the same rights, 
obligations, and duties toward one another as constitute the essence of civilized morality, 
You never find a man without a moral nature, a nature essentially like our own; but 
the objects he includes within the scope of its outgoings vary” (p. 259). For the real 
significance of such facts see “ Principles and Practice of Morality,” by Pres. E. G. 
Robinson, of Brown University (p. 43).—Tr. 

® Gerhardt’s text reads, “ C’est comme le naturel,” etc. 
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there are some more particular forms of it, as the affection between 
the male and the female, the love which father and mother bear 
toward the children, which the Greeks call oropyny, and other 
similar inclinations which make this natural law, or this image of 
law rather, which, according to the Roman jurisconsults, Nature has 
taught to animals. But in man in particular there is found a cer- 
tain regard for dignity, for propriety, which leads him to conceal 
(the) things, which lower us, to be sparing of shame, to have re- 
pugnance for incests, to bury dead bodies, not to eat men at all 
nor living animals. One is led further to be careful of his reputa- 
tion, even beyond need, and of life; to be subject to remorse of 
conscience, and to feel these Janiatus et ictus, these tortures and 
torments of which Tacitus, following Plato, speaks; besides the 
fear of a future and of a supreme power which comes, moreover, 
naturally enongh. There is reality in all that; but at bottom 
these natural impressions, whateyer they may be, are only aids to 
the reason and indices of the plan of Nature. Custom, educativun, 
tradition, reason, contribute much, but human nature ceases not to 
participate therein. It is true that without the reason these aids 
would not suffice to give a complete certitude to morals, Finally, 
will you deny that man is naturally led, for example, to withdraw 
from vile things, under a pretext that races are found who like to 
speak only of filth, that there are some, indeed, whose mode of life 
obliges them to handle excrements, and that there are people of 
Boutan, where those of the king pass as an aromatic. I think 
that you are of my opinion at bottom in regard to these natural 
instincts which tend toward what is right and decent; although 
you will say, perhaps, as you have said with regard to the instinct 
which prompts to joy and felicity, that these impressions are not 
innate truths. But I have already replied that every opinion is 
the perception of a truth, and that the natural opinion is the (per- 
ception) of an innate truth, but very often confused, as are the 
experiences of the external senses; thus you can distinguish the 
innate truths from the natural insight (which contains only the 
distinctly knowable), as the genus should be distinguished from 
its species, since the innate truths comprehend both the instincts 
and the natural insight. ] 

§ 11. PA. A person who knew the natural limits of justice and 
injustice, and (who) would not cease confusing them with each 
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other, could only be regarded as the de-lared enemy of the repose 
and the welfare of the society of which he is a member. But men 
confuse then every moment, consequently they do not know them. 

Th. {That is taking things a little too theoretically. It happens 
every day that men act contrary to their knowledge in concealing 
these (limits) from themselves when they turn the mind elsewhere, 
in order to follow their passions; otherwise, we would not sce peo- 
ple eating and drinking what they know must cause them sickness 
and even death. They would not neglect their business; they 
would not do what entire nations have done in certain respects. 
The future and reason rarely make’so strong an impression as the 
present and the senses, That Italian knew this well, who, before 
being put to torture, proposed to have the gallows continually in 
sight during the torments in order to resist them, and they heard 
him say sometimes, ‘ Jo tt vedo,” which he explained afterward 
when he had escaped. Unless you firmly resolve to look upon the 
true good and the true evil with the purpose of following or shun- 
ning them, you find yourself carried away, and it happens, with 
regard to the most important reeds of this life, as it happens with 


regard to paradise and hell in the case of those, indeed, who be- 
lieve in them the most : 


Cantantur haec, laudantur haec, 
Dicuntur, audiuntur. 

Scribuntur haec, leguntur haec, 
Et lecta negliguntur. | 


Ph. Every principle which you suppose innate can only be 
known by each one as just and advantageous. 

Th. [You always return to this supposition, which I have re- 
futed so many times, that every innate truth is known always and 
by all.] 

§ 12. PA. But a public permission to violate the law proves 
that this law is not innate; for example, the law requiring love 
and preservation of children was violated among the ancients when 
they permitted their exposure. 

Th, [This violation supposed, it follows only that you have not 
well read these characters of Nature written in our souls, but some- 
times obscure enough by reason of our excesses, not to mention 
that, in order to have a perfectly clear perception of the necessity 
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of duties, nen must see the demonstration of tlem—a condition 
that is rarely fulfilled. If geometry were as much opposed to our 
passions and present interests as is ethics, we should contest it and 
violate it but little less, notwithstanding all the demonstrations of 
Euclid and of Archimedes, which you would call dreams and be- 
lieve full of paralogisms; and Joseph Scaliger, Hobbes, and others, 
who have written against Euclid and Archimedes, would not find 
themselves in such a small company as at present. It was only 
the passion for glory, which these authors believed they found in 
the quadrature of the circle and other difficult problems, which 
could dazzle to such a point persons of so great merit. And if 
others had the same interest, they would make use of it in much 
the same manner. } 

Ph, Every duty carries the idea of law, and a Jaw would not be 
known or supposed without a legislator who has prescribed it, or 
without reward and without punishment. 

Th. [There can be natural rewards and penalties without a 
legislator; intemperance, for example, is punished by disease. 
However, as this injures no one at first, I admit that there are few 
precepts to which you would be indispensably bound if there 
were not a God who leaves no crime without chastisement, no 
good act without reward.] 

Ph. It is necessary then that the ideas of a God and of a life to 
come be also innate. 

Th. {1 am agreed in the sense in which I have explained my- 
self. ] 

Ph. But these ideas are so far from being written by Nature in 
the mind of all men, that they do not appear even very clear and 
very distinct in the mind of several students, who also profess to 
examine things with some accuracy ; so far are they from being 
known by every human being. 

Th. You return again to the same proposition, which main- 
tains that what is not known is not innate, which I have, how- 
ever, refuted so many times. What is innate is not at first known 
clearly and distinctly as such; often much attention and method 
is necessary in order to their perception, the student-class do not 
always adduce them, still less every human being. 

§ 13. PA. But if men can be ignorant of or call in question that 
which is innate, it is in vain for you to speak to us of innate prin- 
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ciples, and to claim to show us their necessity; very far from 
being able to serve as our instructors in the truth and certitude of 
things, as is maintained, we shall find ourselves in the same state 
of uncertainty in regard to these principles, as if they were not 
in us. 

Th. You cannot call in question all the innate principles. You 
were agreed in regard to identical propositions or the principle of 
contradiction, admitting that there are incontestable principles, 
although you would not then recognize them as innate; but it 
does not at all follow that everything which is innate and ncces- 
sarily connected with these innate principles, is also at first in- 
dubitably evident. 

Ph. No one that I know of has yet undertaken to give us an 
exact catalogue of these principles. 

Th. But has any one hitherto given us a full and exact catalogue 
of the axioms of geometry ? 

§ 15. Ph. My Lord Herbert has been pleased to point out some 
of these principles, which are: 1. There is a supreme God. 
2. He ought to be served. 3. Virtue united with piety is the 
best worship. 4. Repentance for sin is necessary. 5. There are 
penalties and rewards after this life. I agree that those are evident 
truths and of such a nature that when well explained a reasonable 
person can scarcely avoid giving them his consent. But our friends 
say that they are very far from being so many innate impressions, 
and if these five propositions are common notions written in our 
souls by the finger of God, there are many others which you ought 
also to put into this class. 

Th. I agree with you, sir, for I take all the necessary truths as 
innate, and I connect with them also the instincts. But, I agree 
with you, that these five propositions are not innate principles ; for 
I hold that they can and ought to be proved. 

§ 18. PA. In the third proposition, that virtue is the worship 
most agreeable to God, it is not clear what is meant by virtue. If 
you understand it in the sense most commonly given to the term, 
I mean that which passes as praiseworthy according to the difter- 
ent opinions which prevail in different countries, this proposition 
is so far from being evident that it is not even trae. If you call 
virtue the acts which are conformed to the will of God, this will 
be almost idem per idem, and the proposition will teach us noth- 
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ing of importance; for it would mean only that God is pleased 
with that which is conformed to his will. It is the same with the 
notion of sin in the fourth proposition. 

Th. I do not remember to have remarked that virtue is com- 
monly taken as something which depends upon opinion ; at least, 
the Philosophers do not make it that. It is true that the name 
of virtue depends upon the opinion of those who give it to differ- 
ent habits or actions, according as they deem them good or bad 
and use their reason ; but all are sufficiently agreed as to the notion 
of virtue in general, although they differ in its application. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle and several others, virtue is a habit of restrain- 
ing the passions by the reason, and still more, simply a habit of 
acting according to reason. And that cannot fail to be agreeable 
to him who is the supreme and final reason of things, to whom 
nothing is indifferent, and the acts of rational creatures less than 
all others. 

§ 20. Ph. You are wont to say that the custom, the education, and 
the general opinions of those with whom you converse may ob- 
secure these principles of morality which you suppose innate. But 
if this reply is a good one, it annihilates the proof which you pre- 
tend to draw from universal consent. The reasoning of many 
men reduces to this: The principles which men of right reason 
admit are innate: We and those of our mind are men of right 
reason; consequently our principles are innate. A pleasant 
method of reasoning, which goes straight on to infallibility ! 

Th. For myself, I make use of universal consent, not as a prin- 
cipal proof, but as a confirmatory one ; for innate truths taken as 
the natural insight of reason bear their marks with them as does 
geometry, for they are wrapped up in the immediate principles 
which you yourselves admit as incontestable. But I grant that it 
is more difficult to distinguish the instincts and some other natural 
habits from custom, although it may very cften be possible so to 
do. For the rest, it appears to me that people who have cultivated 
their minds have some ground for attributing the use of right 
reason to themselves rather than to the barbarians, since in sub- 
duing them almost as easily as they do animals they show suf- 
ficiently their superiority. But if they cannot always succeed in 
this, it is because just like the animals they conceal themselves in 
the thick forests, where it is difficult to hunt them down and the 
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game is not worth the candle. It is doubtless an advantage to 
have cultivated the mind, and if we may speak for barbarism as 
against culture, we shall also have the right to attack reason in 
favor of the animals, and to take seriously the witty sallies of M. 
Des Preaux, in one of his satires, where, in order to contest with 
man his prerogative over the animals, he asks, whether, 


The bear is afraid of the passer-by or the passer-by of the bear— 
And if by decree of the shepherds of Libya 
The lions would vacate the parks of Numidia, etc. 


However, we must admit that there are some points in which 
the barbarians surpass us, especially as regards vigor of body ; and 
as regards the soul even we may say that in certain respects their 
practical morality is better than ours, because they have not the 
avarice of hoarding nor the ambition of ruling. And one may 
even add that the conversation of Christians has made them worse 
in many respects.' They have taught them drunkenness (when 
earrying them the water of life), swearing, blasphemy, and other 
vices, which were little known to them. There is with us more 
of good and of evil than with them: a bad European is worse than 
a savage—he refines upon evil. However, nothing should prevent 
men from uniting the advantages which Nature gives to these peo- 
ples with those which reason gives us. 

Ph. But what reply do you make, sir, to this dilemma of one 
of my friends? I would be pleased, he says, to have the advo- 
cates of innate ideas tell me whether these principles can or can- 
not be effaced by education and custom. If they cannot be 
effaced we ought to find them in all men, and they should clearly 
appear in the mind of each particular man. If they can be 
altered by extraneous ideas, they ought to appear more distinctly 
and with more lustre the nearer they are to their source. I mean 
in children or illiterate people, upon whom extraneous opinions 
have made less impression. Let them take which side they please, 
they will clearly see, he says, that it is contradicted by indubita- 
ble facts and by continual experience. 

Th. Lam astonished that your clever friend has confounded 
obscurity with effacement, as some in your party confound non- 


1 Gerhardt has respects: they (choses: on leur a appris). Compare J. G. Schurman’s 
“The Ethical Import of Darwinism,” pp. 256-260 as above.—Tr. 
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being with non-appearance. Innate ideas and truths would not 
be effaced, but they are obscured in all men (as they are now) by 
their inclination toward the needs of the body, and oftener still 
by the occurrence of bad customs. These characteristics of the 
internal light would always be shining in the understanding and 
would give fervor to the will, if the confused perceptions of sense 
did not engross our attention. It is the struggle of which Holy 
Scripture no less than ancient and modern philosophy speaks. 

Ph. Thus, then, we find ourselves in darkness as thick and in 
uncertainty as great as if there were no such light. 

Th. God forbid; we should have neither science nor law, nay, 
not even reason. 

§ 21, 22, ete. Ph. I hope that you will at least admit the force 
of prejudice, which often causes that to pass as natural which has 
come from the bad instruction to which children have been ex- 
posed, and the bad customs which education and association have 
given them. 

Th. T admit that the excellent author whom you follow says 
some very fine things upon that subject, and which have their 
value if they are taken as they should be; but I do not believe 
that they are opposed to the doctrine properly understood of ua- 
ture or of innate truths. And I am confident that he will not ex- 
tend his remarks too far; for I am equally persuaded that a great 
many opinions pass for truths which are only the effects of cus- 
tom and of credulity, and that there are many such opinions, too, 
which certain philosophers would fain account for as matters of 
prejudice, which are, however, grounded in right reason and in na- 
ture. There is as much or more ground for defending ourselves 
from those who through ambition oftenest make pretensions to 
innovation, than for challenging ancient impressions. And after 
having meditated sufticiently upon ancient and modern thought, 
I have found that the majority of the received doctrines may bear 
a good sense. So that I could wish that men of sense would 
seek to satisfy their ambition by oceupying themselves rather in 
building and advancing than in retrograding and destroying. And 
I (could) desire that they resemble the Romans who constructed 
beautiful public works, rather than that Vandal king whom his: 
mother charged to seek the destruction of these grand structures, 
since he could not hope for the glory of equalling them. 
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Ph. The aim of the clever class who have contended against 
innate truths has been to prevent men from handing round their 
prejudices and seeking to cover their idleness beneath this fair 
name. 

Th. We are agreed upon this point, for very far from approv- 
ing that doubtful principles be received, I would, for myself, seek 
even the demonstration of the axioms of Euclid, as some ancients 
also have done. And when you ask the means of knowing and 
examining innate principles, I reply, following what I said above, 
that with the exception of the instincts whose reason is unknown, 
you must try to reduce them to first principles, that is to say, to 
axioms identical or immediate by means of definitions, which are 
nothing else than a distinct exposition of ideas. I do not doubt 
even but that your friends who have hitherto been opposed to in- 
nate truths, would approve this method, which appears consonant 
with their principal aim. 


Cuarpter III. 


Other Considerations touching Innate Principles, both Specula- 
tive and Practical. 


§3. Ph. You wish to reduce truths to first principles, and I 
grant you that if there is any such principle, it is without gainsay- 
ing this; it is impossible for a thing to be and not to be at the 
same time. It appears, however, difficult to maintain its innate 
character, since you must be convinced at the same time that the 
ideas of impossibility and identity are innate. 

Th, It is quite necessary that those who favor innate truths 
maintain and be convinced that these ideas are also innate, and I 
admit that Iam of their opinion. The ideas of being, of possi- 
bility, of identity are so completely innate that they enter into 
all our thoughts and reasonings, and I regard them as essential to 
our mind; but I have already said that you do not always pay 
them particular attention and that you discern them only with 
time. I have said hitherto that we are, so to speak, innate unto 
ourselves, and since we are beings, the being we is innate; and 
the knowledge of being is wrapped up in that knowledge which 
we have of ourselves. There is something similar in the case of 
other general notions. 
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§ 4. Ph. If the idea of identity is natural, and consequently so 
evident and so present to the mind that we ought to recognize it 
trom the cradle, I would be pleased to have a child of seven years, 
and even a man of seventy, tell me whether a man who is a creat- 
ure consisting of body and soul, is the same (man) when his body 
is changed, and whether, metempsychosis supposed, Euphorbus 
would be the same as Pythagoras. 

Th. I have stated sufficiently that what is natural to us is not 
known to us as such from the cradle; and even an idea may be 
known to us without our being able to decide at once all ques- 
tions which can be formed thereupon. It is as if some one should 
pretend that a child could not have a knowledge of the square 
and its diagonal, because he will have difficulty in recognizing 
that the diagonal is incommensurable with the side of the square. 
As for the question itself, it appears to me demonstratively solved 
by the doctrine of Monads, which I have elsewhere shown in its 
true light, and we shall speak more fully of this matter in the 
sequel. 

§ 6. Ph. [1 see very well that to you I should object in vain 
that the axiom which declares that the whole is greater than its 
part is not innate, under pretext that the ideas of whole and part 
are relative, dependent upon those of number and extension ; 
since you would apparently maintain that there are ideas condi- 
tionally innate, and that those of number and extension are to 
such a degree innate."] 

Th. You are right, and indeed I rather believe that the idea of 
extension is posterior to that of whole and part. 

§ 7. Ph. [What say you of the truth that God should be wor- 
shipped ; is it innate ?] 

Th. I believe that the duty of worshipping God declares that 
on occasion you ought to show that you honor him beyond every 
other object, and that this is a necessary consequence of the idea 
of Him and of his existence; which signifies with me that this 
truth is innate. 

§8. PA. But the Atheists seem to prove by their example that 
the idea of God is not innate. And without speaking of those 


1 French text is: “ puisque vous soutiendrés apparemment, qwil y a des idées innées 
respectives, et que celles des nombres et de l'étendue sont innées aussi.” 
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whom the ancients have mentioned, have there not been discov- 
ered entire nations, who have no idea of God nor of the terms 
which denote God and the soul, as at the bay of Soldania, in Bra- 
zil, in the Caribbee islands, in Paraguay ? 

Th. [The late Mr. Fabricius, a celebrated theologian of Heidel- 
berg, has made an apology for the human race in order to clear 
it of the imputation of atheism. He was an author of great accu- 
racy, and decidedly above much prejudice; I do not, however, 
pretend to enter into this discussion of facts. I grant that entire 
peoples have never thought of the supreme substance, nor of the 
nature of the soul. And I remember, that when you wished at my 
request, countenanced by the illustrious Mr. Witsen, to obtain for 
me in Holland a translation of the Lord’s Prayer into the lan- 
guage of Barantola, you were stopped at this point, “hallowed be 
thy name,” because you could not make the Barantoli understand 
what hallowed means. I remember also that in the creed made for 
the Hottentots you were obliged to express Holy Spirit by words 
of the country which signify a pleasant and agreeable wind. This 
was not unreasonable, for our Greek and Latin words rvedya, 
anima, spiritus, mean ordinarily only the air or wind we breathe, 
as one of the most subtile things which we know through the 
senses; and you begin through the senses to lead men little by 
little to what is beyond the senses. However, all this ditticulty 
which you find in attaining abstract knowledge effects nothing 
against innate knowledge. There are people who have no word 
corresponding to that of being; do you doubt that they do not 
know what being is, although they think but little of it separate- 
ly? Besides I find what I have read in our excellent author on 
the idea of God (“Essay on Understanding,” Book I, chapter 3,' § 9) 
so beautiful and so to my liking that I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing it? Here it is: 


“Men can scarcely avoid having some kind of idea of things of which 
those with whom they converse often have occasion to speak under cer- 
tain names, and if the thing is one which carries with it the idea of ex- 


1 Chap. 4, in Locke’s treatise, Bohn’s edition.—Tr. 

* The French translation of Locke’s original, is, in my judgment, clearer in form of 
statement and style than Locke himself. Hence I have retranslated the French into 
English. If any reader prefers Locke’s original, he can easily find it in Bohn’s edition 
of the Philosophical Works, Vol. I, p. 188.—Tr. 
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cellence, of grandeur, or of some extraordinary quality which interests in 
some point and which impresses itself upon the mind under the idea of 
an absolute and irresistible power which none can help fearing” (I add: 
and under the idea of a superlatively great goodness which none could 
help loving), “such an idea ought, according to all appearances, to make 
the strongest impression and to spread farther than any other, especially 
if it is an idea which accords with the simplest insight of reason, and 
which flows naturally from every part of our knowledge. Now such is 
the idea of God, for the brilliant marks of extraordinary wisdom and 
power appear so plainly in all the works of the creation that every ra- 
tional creature who will reflect thereupon cannot fail to discover the 
author of all these marvels; and the imprcssion that the discovery of 
such a Being must naturally make upon the soul of all those who have 
once heard him spoken of is so great and carries with it thoughts of so 
great weight and so adapted to spread themselves in the world that it 
appears to me wholly strange that an entire nation of men can be found 
upon the earth so stupid as to have no idea of God. That, I say, seems 
to me as surprising as to think of men who should have no idea of num- 
bers or of fire.” 


I would I might always be allowed to copy word for word a 


number of other excellent passages of our author, which we are 
obliged to pass by. I will say only here, that this author, in 
speaking of the common light of reason, which agrees with the 
idea of God, and of that which naturally proceeds from it, appears 
to differ but little from my view of innate truths; and, concerning 
that which appears to him so strange, v7z., that there may be 
men without any idea of God, that it would be surprising to find 
men who had no idea of numbers or of fire, I would remark that 
the inhabitants of the Marian Islands, to which you have given 
the name of the Queen of Spain, who has protected missions 
there, had no knowledge of fire when they were discovered, as 
appears from the narrative which R. P. Gobien, a French Jesuit, 
charged with the care of distant missions, has given to the public 
and sent to me. | 

§ 16. Ph. lf you are right in concluding that the idea of God 
is innate, from the fact that all enlightened races have had this 
idea, virtue ought also to be innate because enlightened races have 
always had a true idea of it. 

Zh. [Not virtue, but the idea of ne is innate, and perhaps 
you intend only that.] 
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Ph. It is as certain that there is a God, as it is certain that the 
opposite angles made by the intersection of two straight lines are 
equal. And there has never been a rational creature who applied 
himself sincerely to the examination of the truth of these two 
propositions who has failed to give them his consent. However, it 
is beyond doubt that there are many men who, having never turned 
their thoughts in that direction, are ignorant equally of these two 
traths. 

Th. [I admit it; but that does not prevent them from being in- 
nate—that is to say, does not prevent you from being able to find 
them in yourself.] 

§ 18. Ph. It would be more advantageous to have an innate 
idea of substance; but it turns out that we do not have it, either 
innate or acquired, since we have it neither through sensation nor 
reflection. 

Th. {1 am of opinion that reflection suffices to discover the idea 
of substance within ourselves, who are substances. And this no- 
tion is the most important. But we shall speak of it, perhaps 
more fully, in the sequel of our conference. | 

§ 20 (Gerhardt). PA. If there are innate ideas in the mind 
without the mind’s being actually aware of their presence, they 
must at least be in the memory, whence they must be drawn by 
means of reminiscence—that is to say, be known, when memory 
recalls them, as so many perceptions which have been in the 
mind before, unless reminiscence can subsist without reminis- 
cence. For this conviction, where it is an inwardly certain 
one, that a given idea has previously been in our mind, is 
properly what distinguishes reminiscence from every other kind 
of thinking. 

Th. (In order that knowledge, ideas, or truths be in our mind, 
it is not necessary that we have ever actually thought of them ; 
they are only natural habitudes ; 2. ¢., dispositions and aptitudes, 
active and passive, and more than a Zabula rasa. It is true, how- 
ever, that the Platonists believed that we have already actually 
thought of that which we recognize in ourselves; and to refute 
them it is insufficient to say that we do not at all remember, for 
it is certain that an infinite number of thoughts recur to us which 
we have forgotten that we had. It has happened that a man be- 
lieved that he had composed a new verse, which it turned out he 
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read word for word a long time previous in some ancient poet. 
And often we have an extraordinary facility of conceiving certain 
things because we formerly conceived them without remembering 
them. It may be that a child, having become blind, forgets ever 
having seen light and colors, as happened at the age of two and a 
half years from small-pox, in the case of the celebrated Ulric 
Schoenberg, a native of Weide, in the Upper Palatinate, who died 
at Kénigsberg, in Prussia, in 1649, where he taught philosophy 
and mathematics to the admiration of every one. It may be that 
such a man has remaining effects of former impressions without 
remembering them. I believe that dreams often thus revive in us 
former thoughts. Julius Scaliger, having celebrated in verse the 
illustrious men of Verona, a certain self-styled Brugnolus, a Ba- 
varian by birth, but afterward established at Verona, appeared to 
him in a dream and complained that he had been forgotten. Ju- 
lius Sealiger, not remembering to have heard him spoken of be- 
fore, did not allow himself to make elegiac verses in his honor in 
consequence of this dream. At length, the son, Joseph Scaliger, 
travelling in Italy, learned more particularly that there had been 
formerly at Verona a celebrated grammarian or learned critic of 
this name, who had contributed to the re-establishment of polite 
literature in Italy. This story is found in the poems of Scaliger 
the father, together with the elegy, and in the letters of the son. 
It is related also in the Scaligerana, which are culled from the 
conversations of Joseph Scaliger. It is very likely that Julius 
Sealiger had known something of Brugnol which he no longer 
remembered, and that the dream was partly the revival of a 
former idea, although he may not have had that reminiscence, 
properly so called, which makes us know that we have already 
had this same idea; at least, I see no necessity which obliges us 
to assert that there remains no trace of a perception when there is 
not enough of it to remind you that you have had it.] 

§ 24. Ph. [1 must admit that your reply is natural enough to 
the difficulties which we have framed against innate truths. 
Perhaps, also, our authors do not contest them in the sense 
in which you maintain them. Thus I return only to say to 
you, sir] that you have had some reason to fear that the view 
of innate truths serves as a pretext for laziness, for exempting 
one’s self from the trouble of research, and gives opportunity to. 
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masters and teachers to lay down as a principle of principles that 
principles must not be questioned. 

Th. [I have already said that if it is the aim of your friends to 
advise the search for the proofs of the truths which they can re- 
ceive, without distinguishing whether or not they are innate, we 
are entirely agreed ; and the view of innate truths, of the manner 
in which I take them, should deter no one from such search, for, 
besides being well to seek the reason of the instincts, it is one 
of my great maxims that it is good to seek demonstrations of the 
axioms also, and I remember that at Paris, when the late Mr. 
Roberval, already an old man, was laughed at because he wished 
to demonstrate those of Euclid after the example of Apollonius 
and Proclus, I illustrated the utility of this investigation. Nev- 
ertheless, whatever the principle of those who say that it is wholly _ 
unnecessary to argue against the one who denies principles, it has 
no authority whatever in regard to these principles which could 
receive neither doubt nor proof. It is true that, in order to avoid 
scandal and disturbance, regulations may be made regarding pub- 
lic disputations and some other lectures, in virtue of which the 
discussion of certain established truths may be prohibited. But 
this is rather a question of police than of philosophy. ] 


CORRIGENDA. 


The following corrections are to be made in the text of the first instalment of this 
translation, and the accompanying note, published in “The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy,” vol. xix, No. 3, July, 1885, pp. 275 sq. 

In Prefatory Note: Page 277, line 24, instead of “ district,” read “Quarter.” 

Page 277, line 25, dele, “ Spiers and Surenne’s French Dictionary.” 

Page 278, lines 11, 12, instead of “might give him (Leibnitz) the urgent advice,” 
read “ would urgently advise him (Leibnitz).” 

Note 1, page 278. W. T. H. suggests that perhaps the reading was besogne (work)— 
instead of besoin. So that the passage would read, ‘researches which required more 
work (or labor).” 

In text of translation: Page 280, line 8, instead of “without” read “ notwithstand- 
ing.” 

Page 280, line 38, instead of “ triumphs ” read “ will triumph.” 

Page 281, line 18, instead of- “‘ anew,” read “as a piece of news.” 

Page 281, line 20, instead of “ elsewhere,” read “ for the rest.” 

Page 281, line 32, read “‘ harmony pre-established by the primitive Substance.” 

Page 281, lines 34, 35, the sense is, and the text should therefore read, “ you can say 
that all things are of one and the same kind, differing only in degrees of perfection.” 

Page 281, line 38, instead of “at the house of Pliny,” read “according to,” or “in 
_ the writings of Pliny.” 
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Page 282, line 27, instead of “you. If only,” read “‘ you, except that.” 

Page 283, lines 1-5. After the words “have always,” read “the purest kind of 
spirits, notwithstanding our [physical] organs, which cannot, by any influence of theirs, 
interfere with the laws of our [spiritual] spontaneity, I find void and atoms excluded 
from (or, in) my theory, in quite another way than by the sophism of the Cartesians,” 
etc. F 
Page 283, line 18, instead of “ Finally,” read “ In brief.” 

Page 283, line 21, instead of “should not know how to conceal,” read “cannot con- 
ceal.” 

Page 283, line 27, instead of “ elsewhere,” read “formerly.” 

Page 283, line 31, instead of “ But these new lights have cured,” read “ But this new 
light has cured.” 

Page 283, line 37, insert after “a little,” “too much.” 

Page 284, line 1, instead of “assuming,” read “ favorable.” 

Page 284, lines 17, 18, read “ retained even its expressions.” 

Page 284, lines 19, 20, instead of “(as in some encounters,” read “except at certain 
junctures.” 

Page 284, line 23, instead of “therein,” read “ therefrom.” 

Page 285, line 13, instead of “ will have stirred,” read “ doubtless stirred.” 

Page 285, line 14, instead of “ He will have chosen,” read “ No doubt he desired.” 

Page 285, line 32, insert after “even” “ from.” 

Page 287, line 23, instead of “ could not come from any other place,” read “could not 
elsewhere arise (or appear).” 

Page 291, line 36, instead of “ them,” read “it.” 

Page 293, line 1, instead of “cross-grained,” read “complicated,” “intricate,” or 
“involved.” 

Page 295, line 2, insert after “ these” “ truths.” 

Page 294, line 22, dele “ even.” 

I should add that I am again debtor to the courtesy of Harvard College Library for 
the use of Gerhardt’s edition of the text of the Nouveaux Essais.—TraNsLator. 


THE SOUL’S PROGRESS IN GOD, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN OF BONAVENTURA (“‘ITINERARIUM MENTIS IN DEUM”) BY 
THOMAS DAVIDSON, 


John Fidanza (1221-1274), better known as Saint Bonaventura and the Seraphic 
Doctor, Cardinal and General of the Franciscan order, stands beside the great Dominican 
Doctor, Thomas Aquinas, whose intimate friend he was, as one of the two bright lights of 
medieval thought. They represent its two chief directions. Thomas is a scholastic, 
Bonaventura a mystic. Of the numerous works of the latter, the best known and most 
admired are his “ Breviloquium” and his “ Itinerarium Mentis in Deum.” Of these, 
the great French chancellor Gerson says: “ Bonaventura’s two little works—the ‘ Brevi- 
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joquium’ and the ‘ Itinerarium ’—are divinely composed with such compendious art that 
above them there is nothing.” 

The following is an attempt at a translation of the latter. I say ‘an attempt,” be- 
cause I am fully aware that it is far from being a complete success. And for this there 
are several reasons. In the first place, the Saint wrote such poor Latin that it is some- 
times hard to discover what he means. In the second, the printed texts of his works 
literally swarm with misprints, some of which render sentences ingrammatical, I have 
used two texts, that of Severino Frati, which is accompanied by an Italian translation, 
and that of C. J. Hefele. It is curious to find the same misprints in both, even in 
quotations from the Bible. 

Imperfect as my translation is, I hope it will help to call the attention of the religious 
world to a work which, among all the writings of Roman Catholic Christianity, stands 
next to the “Imitation of Christ.” It is, of course, a very different work from the 
latter, and meant for readers of a different order of mind. The “Imitation” is intended 
for edification ; the “Itinerary ” for mystical enlightenment. It is, indeed, a manual of 
instruction in mystical contemplation, and, as such, has, I believe, no equal. 

I had intended to accompany my translation with explanatory notes, which, indeed, 
are very necessary ; but I soon found that I could not do this without occupying more 
space than the “Journal of Speculative Philosophy” could spare. I may hereafter 
publish the translation in book-form, with extensive notes. 

A literal translation of the title would have been “‘ The Mind’s Itinerary to God,” but 
I think the one I have chosen sufficiently expresses the purpose of the work and means 
more to us. 

I have tried to make my translation as literal as possible, and this for the reason that 
I could hardly do otherwise without departing from the meaning of the original. Old 
thoughts can hardly be expressed in new words, and therefore I have retained the 
author’s diction sometimes even where it compelled me to use obsolete or unusual Eng- 
lish words, such as susception, dijudicate, and the like. All such words are intelligible 
enough, and most are properly enough defined in the dictionaries. There is one excep- 
tion—viz., synteresis (usually written synderesis, that is, ovvtqpyotc). Gerson’s definition 
is: “An appetitive faculty of the soul, receiving from God a certain natural inclina- 
to the good; a natural stimulus to good.” Thomas Aquinas defines it thus: ‘‘ Synteresis 
is not a kind of special power higher than the reason, like nature; but a kind of natural 
possession of principles of practice, just as the intellect is a possession of principles of 
theory, and not any kind of power.” (See p. 294.) 


PRoLoGveE. 


In the beginning ' I invoke the First Principle, from whom, as 
from the Father of Lights,’ descend all illuminations, from whom 
is every best and every perfect gitt—that is, I invoke the Eternal 
Father, through his Son; our Lord Jesus Christ, that, by the inter- 
cession of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, Mother of the same God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, and by that of the Blessed Francis, 
our guide and father, He would illuminate the eyes of our soul,® 

1 John, i,1. James, i, 17. Luke, i, 79; Philip. iv, 7; John, xiv, 27, 
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to guide our feet into the way of that peace which passeth all 
sense, the peace which our Lord Jesus Christ preached and gave, 
of. which preaching our father, Saint Francis, was the repeater, in 
every sermon proclaiming peace at the beginning and end; in 
every salutation wishing peace; in every contemplation sighing 
for ecstatic peace, as a citizen of that Jerusalem, whereof it is 
said by that Man of Peace, who was peaceful with them who 
hated peace: “Seek ye those things which are for the peace of 
Jerusalem.” ! For He knew that the throne of Solomon was only 
in peace, as it is written: ‘“ In Salem (peace) also is his Taberna- 
cle and his dwelling-place in Zion.”* When, therefore, according 
to the example of our most blessed father Francis, I panted after — 
this peace—I, a sinner, who, though in all respects unworthy, 
have succeeded, the seventh in order since his transition, in the 
room of that most blessed Father,’ to the general ministry of 
the brethren—it happened that by the Divine will, in the thirty- 
third year after the transition of this blessed father, I, desiring to 
find peace of spirit, withdrew to Mount Alvernia as to a quiet 
place ; and while I abode there and was considering in my mind 
certain mental ascensions to God, there occurred to me, among 
other things, that miracle which in the above-mentioned , spot 
happened to the blessed Francis, namely, the vision of a winged 
seraph in the form of a crucifix. And, as I reflected thereupon, it 
immediately appeared to me that this vision typified the uplifting 
of our father in contemplation and the way that leads thereto ; 
for by the six wings we may rightly understand the six upliftings 
of illumination, whereby, as by a kind of steps or paths, the soul 
is disposed to pass upward to peace through the ecstatic transports 
of Christian Wisdom. But there is no way save through most 
ardent love for the Crucified, who so transformed Paul, when 
caught up to the third heaven,‘ into Christ that he said: “I have 
been crucified with Christ; and I live no longer as I, but Christ 
liveth in me.”> ‘He likewise so absorbed the mind of Francis 
that it revealed itself in the flesh, inasmuch as he bore the 
most sacred stigmata of the Passion in his body for two years be- 
fore his death. The figure, therefore, of the six seraphic wings 
implies the six degrees of illumination, which, beginning with cre- 


1 Psalms, exxii, 6. 2 Psalms, Ixxvi, 3. 3 See Pref., p. 288. 
#2 Cor. xii, 2. 5 Gal. ii, 20. 
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ated things, lead up even to God, to whom no one rightly enters 
except through the Crucified. “For he that entereth not by the 
door into the fold of the sheep, but climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber; but he that entereth in by the 
door shall go in and out and shall find pasture.”?! Wherefore John 
saith in the Apocalypse: “ Blessed are they that wash their robes 
in the blood of the Lamb; that they may have the authority over 
the tree of life, and may enter in by the gates into the city.” As 
if He said that the heavenly Jerusalem cannot be entered by con- 
templation except through the blood of the Lamb as a gate; for 
no man isin any way disposed to divine contemplations which lead 
to mental transports, unless with Daniel * he be a man of desires ; 
for desires are kindled in us in two ways-—through the ery of 
prayer, which maketh us roar from anguish of heart, and by the 
lightning of speculation, whereby the mind is turned altogether 
directly and intently to the rays of light. Wherefore, to the 
groaning of prayer through Christ crucified, through whose blood 
we are cleansed from the defilements of sin, I first of all invite 
the reader, lest he should, perchance, think that reading will suf- 
fice without unction, speculation without devotion, research with- 
out admiration, cireumspection without exultation, industry with- 
out piety, knowledge without charity, intelligence without humil- 
ity, study without divine grace, the mirror without divinely in- 
spired wisdom. To those, therefore, who are subjects of preve- 
nient grace, the humble and pious, the contrite and devout, to 
those who are anointed with the oil of divine joy, to the lovers of 
divine Wisdom, and to them who are kindled with the desire 
thereof, and who wish to devote themselves to magnifying, loving, 
and trusting God, I offer the following speculations, at the same 
time warning them that the mirror held up outside availeth little 
or nothing, unless the mirror of our minds be clean and polished. 
Exercise thyself, therefore, O man of God, upon the rankling 
prick of conscience, before thou raisest thine eyes to the rays of 
divine Wisdom reflected in her mirror, lest haply, from gazing at 
these rays, thou fall into a deeper pit of darkness. 

I purpose to divide my treatise into seven chapters, prefixing to 
each a title for the easier understanding of the things treated 


1 John, x, 1, 2. 2 Rev. xxii, 14. 3 Dan. ix, 23; x, 11. 
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therein. I beg my readers, therefore, that they will regard the 
intention of the writer more than his work, the meaning of his 
words more than his uncouth speech, truth more than elegance of 
style, exercise of affection more than erudition of intellect. Those 
who will do this must not run lightly over the course of these 
speculations, but must with all care ruminate upon them. 


THE SPECULATION OF THE POOR MAN IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Cuapter I, 


ON THE DEGREES OF ASCENSION TO GOD, AND THE BEHOLDING OF 
HIM THROUGH HIS FOOTSTEPS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


“Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; in whose heart 
are the highways to Zion. Passing through the valley of weeping, 
they make it a place of springs.”! Since bliss is naught but the 
enjoyment of the Supreme Good, and the Supreme Good is above 
us, no one can become blest unless he ascend above himself, with 
ascension not of the body, but of the heart. But we cannot be 
lifted above ourselves, save through a higher power lifting us up. 
For, however much our inward steps may be ordered, nothing is 
done unless divine aid accompany. But divine aid accompanies 
those who ask it from the heart, humbly and devoutly, and this is 
to sigh for it in this vale of tears—which is done by fervent prayer. 
Prayer, therefore, is the mother and source of uprising to God. 
Wherefore Dionysius, in his “ Mystic Theology,” wishing to instruct 
us in the way to attain mental transports, sets down prayer as the 
first step. Let us each, therefore, pray and say to our Lord, God: 
“Lead me, O Lord, in thy way, and I will walk in thy truth. 
Let my heart rejoice to fear thee.”* In praying this prayer, we 
are illuminated to know the steps of ascension to God. For, in- 
asmuch as, in our present condition, this Universe of things is a 
stair whereby we may ascend to God; and, since among these 
things some are his footprints, some his image, some corporeal, 
some spiritual, some temporal, some eternal; and, hence, some 
outside of us, and some inside; in order that we may attain to 
the consideration of the First Principle, which is altogether spirit- 
ual, eternal, and above us, we must pass through the footsteps, 
which are corporeal, temporal, and outside of us; and this is to 
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be led in the way of God.’ We must also enter into our own 
minds, which are the image of God, eternal, spiritual, and within. 
us; and this is to enter into the rruta of God. We musi also rise 
aloft to the eternal, which is purely spiritual and above us, by 
looking at the First Principle; and this is to rejoice in the KNowL- 
EDGE of God and in REVERENCE for his majesty. This, then, is the 
three-days’ journey in the wilderness. This is the threefold illu- 
mination of one day; the first is as the evening, the second as the 
morning, and the third as noon-day. This has regard to the 
threefold existence of things; that is, in matter, in intelligence, 
_and in the divine art, as it is written: ‘Let there be made; Ile 
made, and it was made.”* This also has regard to the triple sub- 
stance in Christ, who is our stair—that is, the corporeal, the spir- 
itual, and the divine. 

‘According to this triple progress, our minds have three princi- 
pal outlooks. The first is toward corporeal things without, and 
with reference to this it is called animality or sensuality. The 
second is directed inward upon and into itself, and with refer- 
ence to this it is called spirit. The third is directed upward above 
itself, and in reference to this it is called mind. With all these it 
must dispose itself to ascend to God, that it may love him with 
the whole mind, the whole heart, and the whole soul, in which con- 
sist at once perfect observance of the law and Christian Wisdom. 

But, since every one of the aforesaid modes is doubled, accord- 
ing as we come to consider God as Alpha and as Omega, or accord- 
ing as we come to see God in each of the above modes through a 
glass and in a glass, or because each of these considerations has to 
be commingled with the other that is joined to it, and also to be 
considered in its purity, so it is necessary that these three grades 
should rise to the number of six; whence, as God finished the uni- 
versal world in six days and rested on the seventh, so the smaller 
world is led in the most orderly way, by six successive grades of 
illumination, to the rest of contemplation. Typical of this are 
the six steps leading to the throne of Solomon :* the six-winged 
Seraphim which Isaiah saw ;* the six days after which God called 
Moses from the midst of the darkness ;° the six days after which- 


1 John, xiv, 6. 2 Gen. i, 2, 3. 3 1 Kings, x, 19. 
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as we read in Matthew, Christ led his disciples up into a moun- 
tain, and was transfigured before them.’ 

Corresponding, therefore, to the six grades of ascension into 
God are the six grades of the powers of the soul, whereby we 
ascend from the lowest to the highest; from the external to the 
most internal; from the temporal to the eternal; namely: sense, 
imagination, reason, intellect, intelligence, and the apex of the 
mind, or the spark of synteresis.? These grades are implanted in 
us by nature, deformed by sin, reformed by grace, to be purged 
by justice, exercised by knowledge, perfected by wisdom. For, 
according to the first institution of nature, man was created fit for 
the quiet of contemplation ; and, for this reason, God plazed him 
in a Paradise of delights; but, turning away from the true light 
to mutable good, he himself was made crooked through his own 
fault, and his whole race through original sin, which infected 
human nature in two ways—the mind with ignorance, and the 
flesh with coneupiscence; so that man, blinded and bowed down, 
sits in darkness and sees not the light of heaven, unless he be 
aided by grace with justice against concupiscence, and by knowl- 
edge with wisdom against ignorance. All this is done through 
Jesus Christ, “‘ who for us was made wisdom from God and justice 
and sanctification and redemption.”* He, being the Power and 
Wisdom of God, the incarnate Word full of grace and truth, made 
grace and truth. To wit, he infused the grace of charity, which, 
when it comes “ of a pure heart, a good conscience, and faith un- 
feigned,” ‘ rectifies the whole soul, in its threefuld outlook above 
mentioned. He also taught the knowledge of truth, according to the 
three modes of Theology—that is, symbolic, proper, and mystical— 
so that, through symbolic theology, we might rightly use sensible 
things; through theology proper, intelligible things; and, through 
mystical theology, might be caught up into supermental ecstasies. 

Whoever, therefore, would ascend to God must avoid deforming 
sin and exercise the above-nened natural powers, with a view to 
reforming grace, and this by prayer; with a view to purifying 
justice, and this in conversation ; with a view to illuminating sci- 
ence, and this in meditation ; with a view to perfecting wisdom, 
and this in contemplation. Therefore, even as no one comes to 
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wisdom save through grace, justice, and knowledge, so no one 
comes to contemplation save by clear meditation, holy conversa- 
tion, and devout prayer. As grace, therefore, is the foundation 
of rightness of will, and of the clear illumination of reason, so 
we must first pray, then live holily, and, thirdly, attend to the 
manifestations of truth; and, so attending, we must gradually 
rise, till we reach the high mountain, where the God of Gods is 
seen in Zion. 

And, since we must ascend Jacob’s ladder, before we descend, 
let us place the first step in the ascent at the bottom, holding up 
this whole sensible world before us, as a mirror, through which we 
may rise to God, the supreme artificer, that we may be true He- 
brews, passing forth from Egypt to the land promised to our 
fathers ; also that we may be Christians, passing forth with Christ 
from this world to the Father; and that we may be lovers of Wis- 
dom, that calleth and saith: “Come unto me all ye that desire 
me, and be ye filled with mine offspring.”' ‘For, from the 
greatness and beauty of created things, their Creator may be seen 
and known.”* The supreme power, wisdom, and benevolence of 
the Creator is reflected in all created things, as is reported in 
threefold fashion by the sense of the flesh to the interior sense. 
For the sense of the flesh lends itself to the intellect when it 
investigates with reason, believes with faith, or contemplates with 
intellect. In contemplating, it considers the actual existence of 
things; in believing, their habitual course; in reasoning, their 
potential pre-excellence. 

The tirst point of view, which is that of contemplation, consid- 
_ ering things in themselves, sees in them weight, number, and meas- 
ure; weight, which marks the point to which they tend; number, 
whereby they are distinguished; measure, whereby they are 
limited; and hereby it sees in them mode, species, order, as well 
as substance, virtue, and action, from which it may arise, as from 
footsteps, to.understand the power, wisdom, and boundless good- 
ness of the Creator. : 

The second point of view, which is that of faith, considering 
this world, attends to its origin, course, and termination. For by 
faith we believe that the ages were arranged by the Word of Life ;* 
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by faith we believe that the epochs of the three laws—the law of 
nature, the law of scripture, and the law of grace—succeed each 
other and have elapsed in the most perfect order; by faith we 
believe that the world will be terminated by a final judgment. In 
the first we observe the power; in the second, the providence; in 
the third, the justice of the Supreme Principle. 

The third point of view—that of reason—investigating, sees that 
some things are only, and some are and live only, whereas some 
are, live, and discern; and that the first are inferior; the second, 
middle; the third, superior. It sees, likewise, that some are only 
corporeal, and some partly corporeal, partly spiritual; whence it 
concludes that there are some purely spiritual, as better and 
worthier than either. It sees, moreover, that some are mutable 
and corruptible, as terrestrial things; others mutable and incor- 
ruptible, as celestial things; whence it concludes that some are 
immutable and incorruptible, as supercelestial things. From 
these visible things, therefore, it rises to consider God’s power, 
- wisdom, and goodness, as being, living, and intelligent, as purely 
spiritual, incorruptible, and intransmutable. This consideration, 
again, is extended according to the sevenfold condition of created 
things, which is the sevenfold witness of the divine power, wisdom, 
and goodness, if we consider the origin, magnitude, multitude, - 
beauty, plenitude, action, and order of all things. For the origin 
of things, in respect to creation, distinction, and adornment, as far 
as the works of the six days are concerned, proclaims the divine 
power, producing all things from nothing; the divine wisdom, as 
clearly distinguishing all things; the divine goodness, as gener- 
ously adorning ail things. The magnitude of things—in respect to 
the bulk of length, breadth, and depth; in respect to the excellence 
of the power extending itself in length, breadth, and depth, as is 
manifest in the diffusion of light; in respect to the efticacy of 
action, intimate, continuous, and diffused, as is manifested in the 
action of fire—clearly indicates the immensity of the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of the threefold God, who exists uncireum- 
scribed in all created things, through power, presence, and essence. 
The multitude of things—in respect to their diversity, general, 
special, and individual, in substance, in form or figure, and in effi- 
cacy, beyond all human estimation—manifestly involves and dis- 
plays the immensity of the three above-named conditions in God. 
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The beauty of things—in respect to the variety of lights, figures, 
and colors, in bodies simple, mixed, and organized, as in the 
heavenly bodies and minerals, as in stones and metals, plants and 
animals—plainly proclaims the above three things. The pleni- 
tude of things—in that matter is full of forms, in respect to seminal 
reasons, form is full of virtue as to active power, and virtue is full 
of effects as to efticiency—manifestly declares this same thing. 
Action, manifold, according as it is natural, artificial, or moral, by 
its most manifold variety, shows the immensity of that power, art, 
and goodness which indeed is to all things the cause of being, the 
ground of understanding, and the order of living. Order, in re- 
spect to the ratio of duration, situation, and influence—that is, to 
sooner or later, higher or lower, nobler or baser—in the book of 
creation, clearly manifests the primacy, sublimity, and divinity of 
the First Principle in regard to infinity of power, while the order 
of the divine laws, precepts, and judgments, in the book of Script- 
ure, manifests the immensity of his wisdom ; and the order of the 
divine sacraments, benefits, and ‘retributions in the body of the 
Church manifests the immensity of his goodness, so that order itself 
most evidently leads us by the hand to that which is first and high- 
est, mightiest, and wisest and best. He, therefore, who is not en- 
lightened by all these splendors of created things is blind; he who 
is not waked by such callings is deaf ; he who from all these effects 
does not praise God is dumb; he who after such intimation does 
not observe the First Principle is foolish. ° 

Open, therefore, thine eyes; draw near thy spiritual ears; un- 
seal thy lips, and apply thy heart, that in all created things thou 
mayest see, hear, praise, love, magnify, and honor God, lest, per- 
adventure, the universal frame of things should rise up against 
thee. Yea, for this the universe will fight against them that 
are without senses, whereas to them that have senses it will be a 
matter of glory, who can say with the Prophet: ‘ Thou, Lord, 
hast made me glad through thy work; I will triumph in the 
works of thy hands.”? ‘O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all. The earth is full of thy 
riches.” * 
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Cuarter II, 


ON THE BEHOLDING OF GOD IN HIS FOOTSTEPS IN THIS SENSIBLE 
WORLD. 


But since, as regards the mirror of sensible things, we may con- 
template God, not only through them, as through footprints, but 
also in them, in so far as he is in them by essence, power, and 
presence, and this consideration is loftier than the preceding; 
wherefore this kind of consideration occupies the second place, as 
the second grade of contemplation, whereby we must be guided 
to the contemplation of God in all created things, which enter our 
minds through the bodily senses. 

We must " observe, therefore, that this sensible world, which is 
called the macrocosm—that is, the long world—enters into our soul, 
which is called the microcosm—that is, the little world—through the 
gates of the five senses, as regards the apprehension, delectation, 
and distinction of these sensible things; which is manifest in this 
way: In the sensible world some things are generant, others are 
generated, and others direct both these. Generant are the simple 
bodies; that is, the celestial bodies and the four elements. For 
out of the elements, through the power of light, reconciling the 
contrariety of elements in things mixed, are generated and pro- 
duced whatever things are generated and produced by the opera- 
tion of natural power. Generated are the bodies composed of 
the elenents, as minerals, vegetables, sensible things, and human 
bodies. Directing both these and those are the spiritual sub- 
stances, whether altogether conjunct, like the souls of the brutes, 
or separably conjunct, like rational souls, or altogether separate, 
like the celestial spirits, which the philosophers call Intelligences, 
we Angels. On these, according to the philosophers, it devolves 
to move the heavenly bodies, and for this reason the administra- 
tion of the universe is ascribed to them, as receiving from the First 
Cause—that is, God—that inflow of virtue which they pour forth 
again in relation to the work of government, which has reference 
to the natural consistence of things. But, according to the theo- 
logians, the direction of the universe is ascribed to these same 
beings, as regards the works of redemption, with respect to which 
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they are called “ ministering spirits sent forth to do service for the 
exke of them that shall inherit. salvation.” ' 

Man, therefore, who is called the lesser world, has five senses, 
like five gates, through which the knowledge of all the things that 
are in the sensible world enters into his soul. For through sight 
there enter the sublime and luminous bodies and all other colored 
things; through touch, solid and terrestrial bodies; through the 
three intermediate senses, the intermediate bodies; through taste, 
the aqueous; through hearing, the aérial; through smell, the 
vaporable, which have something of the humid, something of the 
aérial, and something of the fiery or hot, as is clear from the 
fumes that are liberated from spices. There enter, therefore, 
through these doors not only the simple bodies, but also the mixed 
bodies compounded of these. Seeing, then, that with sense we 
perceive not only these particular sensibles—light, sound, odor, 
savor, and the four primary qualities which touch apprehends—but 
also the common sensibles—number, magnitude, tigure, rest, and 
motion ; and seeing that everything which moves is moved by 
something else, and certain things move and rest of themselves, as 
do the animuls, in apprehending through these five senses the mo- 
tions of bodies, we are guided to the knowledge of spiritual mo- 
tions, as by an effect to the knowledge of causes. 

In the three classes of things, therefore, the whole of this sen- 
sible world enters the human soul through apprehension. These 
external sensible things are those which first enter into the soul 
through the gates of the five senses. They enter, I say, not 
through their substances, but through their similitudes, generated 
first in the medium, and from the medium in the external organ, 
and from the external urgan in the internal organ, and from this 
in the apprehensive power; and thus generation in the medium, 
and from the medium in the organ, and the direction of the appre- 
hensive power upon it, produce the apprehension of all those 
things which the soul apprehends externally. 

This apprehension, if it is directed to a proper object, is followed 
by delight. The sense delights in the object perceived through its 
abstract similitude, either by reason of its beauty, as in vision, or 
by reason of its sweetness, as in smell and hearing, or by reason 
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of its healthfulness, as in taste and touch, properly speaking. But 
all delight is by reason of proportion. But since species is the 
ground of form, power, and action, according as it has reference 
to the principle from which it emanates, the medium into which 
it passes, or the term upon which it acts, therefore proportion is 
observed in three things: It is observed in similitude, inasmuch 
as it forms the ground of species or form, and so is called speci- 
osity, because beauty is nothing but numerical equality, or a cer- 
tain disposition of parts accompanied with sweetness of color. It 
is observed in so far as it forms the ground of power or virtue, and 
thus is called sweetness, when the active virtue does not dispro- 
portionally exceed the recipient virtue, because the sense is de- 
pressed by extremes and delighted by means. It is observed in so 
far as it forms the ground of efficacy and impression, which is pro- 
portional when the agent, in impressing, satisfies the need of the 
patient, and this is to preserve and nourish it, as appears chiefly 
in taste and touch. And thus we see how, by pleasure, external 
delightful things enter through similitude into the soul, according 
to the threefold method of delectation. 

After this apprehension and delight there comes discernment, 
by which we not only discern whether this thing be white or black 
(because this alone belongs to the outer sense), and whether this 
thing be wholesome or hurtful (because this belongs to the inner 
sense), but also discern why this delights and give a reason there- 
for. And in this act we inquire into the reason of the delight 
which is derived by the sense from the object. This happens when 
we inquire into the reason of the beautiful, the sweet, and the 
wholesome, and discover that it is a proportion of equality. But 
a ratio of equality is the same in great things and in small. It is 
not extended by dimensions; it does not enter into succession, or 
pass with passing things; it is not altered by motions. It ab- 
stracts, therefore, from place, time, and motion, and for this reason 
it is immutable, uncircumscribable, interminable, and altogether 
spiritual. Discernment, then, is an action which, by purifying 
and abstracting, makes the sensible species, sensibly received 
through the senses, enter into the intellective power. And thus 
the whole of this world enters into the human soul by the gates of 
the five senses, according to the three aforesaid activities. 

All these things are footprints, in which we may behold our 
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God. For, since an apprehended species is a similitude generated 
in a medium and then impressed upon the organ, and through that 
impression leads to the knowledge of its principle—that is, of its 
object—it manifestly implies that that eternal light generates from 
itself a similitude, or splendor, coequal, consubstantial, and coeter- 
nal, and that He who is the image and similitude of the invisible 
God, and the splendor of the glory, and the figure of the substance 
which is everywhere, generates, by his first generation of himself, 
his own similitude, in the form of an object in the entire medium, 
unites himself, by the grace of union, to the individual of rational 
nature, as a species to a bodily organ, so that by this union he 
may lead us back to the Father as the fontal principle and object. 
If, therefore, all cognizable things generate species of themselves, 
they clearly proclaim that in them, as in mirrors, may be seen the 
eternal generation of the Word, the Image, and the Son, eternally 
emanating from God the Father. 

According to this mode, the pleasing species—as specious, sweet, 
and wholesome—implies that the first speciosity, sweetness, and 
wholesomeness are in that first species in which are the highest 
proportionality and equality to the Generant Principle; in which 
is virtue gliding into the apprehension, not through phantasms, 
but through truth; and in which is an impression, saving, sufli- 
cient, and expelling all want on the part of the apprehender. If, 
then, delight is the conjunction of the suitable with the suitable, 
and only the similitude of God forms the ground of that which is 
supremely specious, sweet, and wholesome, and is united accord- 
ing to truth, to inwardness, and to fulness filling all capacity, we 
may see clearly that in God alone is fontal and true delight, and 
that we are led to seek this by all delights. 

But, by a still more excellent and more immediate mode, dis- 
cernment leads us to a surer beholding of eternal truth. For, if 
discernment is conducted by reason abstracting from place, time, 
and mutability, and hence from dimension, succession, and trans- 
mutation, by reason immutable, uncireumscribable, and intermin- 
able—and there is nothing at all immutable, uncireumscribable, 
and interminable save the eternal—and all the eternal is either God 
or in God; if, therefore, we discern by this sort of reason whatever 
we discern with clearness, it is plain that He is the reason of all 
things, the. infallible rule, and the light of truth, in which all 
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things are reflected infallibly, indelibly, indubitably, irrefragably, 
indijudicably, unchangeably, unconfinably, interminably, indivisi- 
bly, and intellectually. And, therefore, those laws whereby we 
judge with certainty concerning all the sensible things which come 
under our consideration being infallible and indubitable to the 
intellect of the appréhender, indelible from the memory of the 
recollector, as being always present, irrefragable, and indijudica- 
ble to the intellect of the judger, because, as Augustine says, no 
one judges concerning them, but only through them, they must 
needs be unchangeable and incorruptible, as being necessary ; un- 
continable, as being uncircumscribed ; interminable, as being eter- 
nal; and hence indivisible, as being intellectual and incorporeal ; 
not made, but increate ; existing eternally in the eternal art, from 
which, through which, and according to which all specious or 
beautiful things are formed. And, therefore, they cannot with cer- 
tainty be judged except by that which was not only the form pro- 
ducing all things, but also the form preserving and distinguishing 
all things, inasmnch as it is being, which in all things is form, 
directive rule, and that whereby our minds distinguish all those 
things that enter them through the senses. 

But this speculation is extended according to the consideration 
of the seven differences of the numbers by which, as by seven 
steps, we ascend to God, as Augustine shows in his work “On 
True Religion” and in the sixth book of his treatise on “ Music,” 
wherein he fixes the differences of the numbers that gradually 
ascend from these sensible things to the artificer of all, so that 
God is seen in all things. He says that there are numbers in 
bodies, and especially in sounds and voices, and these he calls. 
sonant numbers; that there are numbers abstracted from these. 
and received into our senses, and these he calls occursors; that 
there are numbers proceeding from the soul into the body, as is. 
shown in gestures and dances, and these he calls progressors ; that 
there are numbers in the delights of the senses and in the turning 
of the intention to the received species, and these he calls sensual 
numbers; that there are numbers retained in the memory, and 
these he calls memorial numbers ; and, finally, that there are num- 
bers by which we judge concerning all these things, and these he 
calls judicial numbers. These, as has been said, are necessarily 
above the mind, as being infallible and indijudicable. By these 
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are impressed upon our minds the artificial numbers, which Augus- 
tine does not enumerate among those grades, because they are 
connected with the judicial numbers ; and from these emanate the 
progressors, from which are created the beautiful forms of artifi- 
cial things; so that there is an orderly descent from the highest, 
through the medial, to the lowest. To these also let us ascend 
from the sonant numbers, through the occursors, the sensual, and 
the memorial. 

Since, therefore, all things are beautiful and, in a certain way, 
delightful, and since beanty and delight are inseparable from pro- 
portion, and proportion is primarily in numbers, all things must of 
necessity be full of number. For this reason, number is the chief 
exemplar in the mind of the artificer, and in things the chief fvot- 
print leading to wisdom. Since this is most manifest to all and 
most close to God, it leads as most closely and by seven differences 
to God, and makes him known in all things, corporeal and sen- 
sible. And, while we apprehend numerical things, we delight 
in numerical proportions, and judge irrefragably by the laws of 
these. 

From these first two steps, whereby we are guided to the be- 
holding of God in his footprints, after the manner, as it were, of 
the two wings descending about the (seraph’s) feet, we may gather 
that all the created things of this sensible world lead the mind of 
the contemplant and wise man to the eternal God, and this for 
the reason that of this First Principle, mightiest, wisest, best, of 
this eternal origin, light and fulness, of this art efficient, exem- 
plant, ordinant, they are shadows, echoes, and pictures, footprints, 
images, and spectacles, set before us for the beholding of God, and 
signs divinely given. These, I say, are, so to speak, exemplars, or 
rather examples, set before minds still rude and sensual, so that, 
through the sensible things which they see, they may be trans- 
ported to intelligible things which they do not see, as through 
signs to the things signified. And such created things of this ser- 
sible world signify the invisible-things of the invisible God, partly 
because God is the origin, exemplar, and end of all created things 
(and every effect is a sign of its cause, an example of its exemplar, 
and a path to the end whereunto it leads), partly through repre- 
sentation proper, partly through prophetic pretiguration, partly 
through angelic action, and partly through superadded instrue- 
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tion. For every creature is by nature an effigy and similitude 
of that eternal Wisdom ; but especially so is that creature which in 
the book of Scripture was assumed by the spirit of prophecy for 
the pretiguration of spiritual things; more especially those creat- 
ures in whose effigy God was willing to appear for the angelic 
ministry ; and most especially that creature which he was willing 
to set forth as a sign, and which plays the part not only of a sign, 
as that word is commonly used, but also of a sacrament. From 
all this we gather that “the invisible things of God, since the crea- 
tion of the world, are clearly seen, being perceived through the 
things that are made,”' so that those who will not observe these 
things und recognize, bless, and love God in all these things, are 
without excuse, since they will not be transported from darkness 
to the wondrous light of God.? But, thanks be to God, through 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, who has transported us from darkness into 
His wondrous light, inasmuch as we are disposed, by these lights 
given from without, to re-enter the mirror of our minds, in which 
the divine things are reflected. 


Cuapter III. 


ON THE BEHOLDING OF GOD THROUGH HIS IMAGE IMPRESSED UPON 
THE NATURAL POWERS. 


But, since the two grades above described, leading us to God 
by his footprints, whereby he is reflected in all created things, 
have guided us to the point where we entered into ourselves—that 
is, into our minds, in which the divine image is reflected—we 
must now, in the third place, enter into ourselves, and leaving, as 
it were, the forecourt outside, endeavor, through a mirror, to see 
God in the Holy Place—that is, in the forepart of the Tabernacle 
—wherein, as from a candlestick, the light of truth is reflected on 
the faces of our minds, in which, indeed, is resplendent the image 
of the most blessed Trinity. 

_ Enter, therefore, into thyself and see that thy mind loves itself 
most fervently, and could not love itself if it did not know itself, 
or know itself if it did not remember itself, since we seize noth- 
ing through intelligence that is not present in ourmemory. And 
hereby thou perceivest, not with the eye of flesh, but with the eye 
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of reason, that thy soul has a threefold power. Consider, there- 
fore, the operations and habits of these three powers, and thou 
wilt be able to see God through thyself, as through a likeness, 
and this is seeing him through a glass and in a riddle.’ 

But the operation of memory is retention and re-presentation, 
not only of things present, corporeal, and temporal, but also of 
things successive, simple, and sempiternal. For the memory re- 
tains past things through recollection, present things through sus- 
ception, future things through foresight. It retains also simple 
things; for example, the principles of continuous and discreet 
quantities, as point, instant, unity, without which it is impossible 
to remember or to think the things which have these for their 
principles. No less does it retain, as sempiternal and sempiter- 
nally, the principles and dignities of the sciences, because it can 
never so forget them, while it uses reason, that it will not accept 
them and assent to them, as soon as it hears them, and this not as if 
it perceived them afresh, but as recognizing them to be innate in it- 
self and familiar. This becomes clear as soon as we propose to any 
one a choice between affirmation and negation with regard to any- 
thing, whether “every whole is greater than its part,” or whatever 
other dignity, being above contradiction, is admitted by reason. 
From the first actual retention, therefore, of temporal things—that 
is, of things past, present, and future—it receives an image of 
eternity, whose indivisible present extends to all times. From the 
second it appears that it must not only be informed from without, 
through phantasms, but also from above, by taking up and having 
in itself simple forms which cannot enter through the gates of the 
senses and the phantasms of sensible things. From the third we 
learn that it has present in it an unchangeable light, in which it 
remembers the unvarying truths. And thus, through the opera- 
tions of the memory, it appears that the mind itself is an image 
of God, and a similitude so present to him, and having him so 
present to it, that it actually grasps him, is potentially capable of 
holding him, and may become a partaker in him. 

Again, the operation of the intellective power consists in the 
perception of the meaning of terms, propositions, and inferences. 
But the intellect seizes the meanings of terms when it compre- 
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hends, by definition, what any particular thing is. But a defini- 
tion can be made only through higher notions, and these. have to 
be detined by still higher ones, until we arrive at the highest and 
most general, without a knowledge of which the lower ones can- 
not be definitely understood. Unless, therefore, we know what 
being-in-itself is, we cannot know the definition of any special sub- 
stance. But being-in-itself cannot be known unless it is known 
along with its conditions, which are unity, truth, and goodness. 
But, since being can be thought as diminished and as complete, as 
imperfect and as perfect, as potential and as actual, as relative and 
as absolute, as partial and as total, as transient and as permanent, 
’ as through another and as through itself, as mixed with non-being 
and as pure, as dependent and as absolute, as posterior and as 
prior, as mutable and as immutable, as simple and as compound— 
since the privations and defects can in no degree be known save 
through the positions, our intellect, as being purely analytical, 
does not attain an understanding of any created entity, unless it be 
aided by the understanding of that being which is altogether pure, 
altogether actual, altogether complete and absolute, which is sim- 
ply and eternally being, in which are the grounds of all things in 
their purity. How, indeed, should our intellect know that this 
being is a defective and incomplete being, if it had no knowledge 
of that being which is without all defect? And so on of the other 
conditions above specified. But our intellect is then said to com- 
prehend truly the meaning of propositions when it knows with 
certainty that they are true; and to know this is to know, since it 
cannot be deceived in that comprehension ; for it knows that that 
truth cannot be otherwise. It knows, therefore, that this truth is 
unchangeable. But since our minds are changeable, they cannot see 
that truth unchangeably reflected except by some other light which 
radiates altogether unchangeably, and this cannot possibly be a 
mutable, created thing. It knows, therefore, in that light which 
lighteth every man as he cometh into the world.’ This is the true 
light, which in the beginning was with God.? Our intellect, then, 
truly perceives the meaning of an inference when at sees that the 
conclusion necessarily follows from the premises. This it sees 
not only in necessary, but also in contingent, terms; as, for exam- 
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ple, in this: If a man runs, a man moves. Again, he perceives 
this necessary habit not only in things that are, but also in things 
that are not. For example, the affirmation: If a man runs, a man 
moves, is equally true whether a man exist or do not exist. Hence 
the necessity of this sort of inference does not come from the ex- 
istence of the thing in matter, because that is contingent; nor 
from the existence of the thing in the soul, because then it would 
be a fiction, if it were not in the thing. It comes, therefore, from 
the exemplarity in the eternal art, according to which things have 
mutually an aptitude and habit for the representation of that 
eternal art. Hence, as Augustine says in his treatise on “The 
True Religion,” the light of every man who reasons truly is lit 
by that truth, and endeavors to arrive at that truth ; from which 
it is obvious that our intellect is joined to the eternal truth itself, 
inasmuch as it can grasp no truth with certainty except through 
its teaching. Thou mayest, therefore, of thyself see the truth 
which teaches thee, if appetites and phantasms do not prevent 
thee and interpose themselves, as clouds, between thee and the ray 
of the trath. 

The action of the power of choice is observed in counsel, judg- 
ment, desire. Counsel consists in inquiring which is better—this 
or that. By “better” we mean approaching more closely to 
the best. But approach implies greater assimilation. No one, 
therefore, knows whether this is better than that, unless he knows 
that it more closely resembles the best. And no one knows that 
one thing more closely resembles another, unless he knows that 
other. For I do not know that this man resembles Peter, unless 
I know or am acquainted with Peter. Every one, therefore, who 
takes counsel is impressed with the knowledge of the highest good. 
But any certain judgment with respect to things about which 
counsel can be taken must follow some law. And no one judges 
with certainty according to a law, unless he is certain that that 
law is right, and that he must not judge it. But our minds judge 
with regard to themselves. Since, then, they may not judge the 
law according to which they judge, that law is superior to our 
minds, and by this they judge according as it has been impressed 
‘upon them. And nothing is superior to the human mind save 
him alone who made it. Therefore, in judging, our deliberative 
power ascends to the divine laws, if it analyze with complete 
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analysis. Desire, again, is chiefly directed to that which most 
deeply moves it. But that moves it most deeply which is most 
deeply loved; and that which is most deeply loved is happiness. 
Again, happiness is not possessed except through the highest and 
ultimate end. But human desire craves nothing save the highest 
good, or what is co-ordinated with it, or what has some resem- 
blance to it. Such is the power of the highest good that nothing 
can be loved by the creature save through the desire of that good. 
The creature is deceived and errs, when it accepts the semblance 
and image for the truth. , 

Behold, therefore, how near the soul is to God, and how mem- 
ory leads to eternity, intelligence to truth, and power of choice to 
the highest goodness, according to their operations. Again, 
according to the order, origin, and habit of these powers, it leads 
up to the Blessed Trinity itself; for from memory arises intelli- 
gence, as its offspring; because then we understand, when a 
similitude which is in the memory, results in clearness of intel- 
lect, which is nothing else than the Word. From memory and 
intelligence is breathed forth love, as the bond between the two. 
These three—the generant mind, the word, and love—are in 
the soul as memory, intelligence, and love, which are consubstan- 
tial, coequal, and coeval, reciprocally passing in each other. If, 
therefore, God is perfect spirit, he has memory, intelligence, and 
will; he has the begotten Word and the breathed Love. These 
are necessarily distinguished, since the one is produced by the 
other, not essentially, not accidentally; therefore, personally. 
When, therefore, the mind considers itself, it rises through itself, 
as through a mirror, to behold the blessed Trinity of Father, 
Word, and Love—three persons coeternal, coequal, and consub- 
stantial—so that each of the three is in each of the other two, 
whereas one is not the other, but these three are one God. 

To this beholding of its own principle, three and one, through 
the trinity of its own powers, whereby it is the image of God, the 
soul is aided by the lights of the sciences, which perfect and 
inform it, and in three ways represent the most blessed Trinity ; 
for all Philosophy is either natural, or rational, or moral. The 
first treats of the cause of being, and therefore leads to the 
Power of the Father; the.second, of the ground of understand- 
ing, and therefore leads to the Wisdom of the Word; the third, 
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of the order of living, and therefore leads to the Goodness of the 
Holy Spirit.’ Again, the first is divided into. metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, and physics. Of these, the first treats of the essences of 
things, the second of their numbers and figures, the third of their 
natures, powers, and diffusive actions. . Hence, the first leads to 
the First Principle, the Father; the second to his Image, the 
Son; the third to the Gift of the Holy Spirit. The second is 
divided into grammar, which imparts power of expression ; logic, 
which imparts perspicacity in argument; rhetoric, which imparts 
skill in persuading or moving; and these, in like manner, involve 
the mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity. The third is divided 
into monastics, economics, and politics. The first of these in- 
volves the innascibility of the First Principle; the second, the 
familiarity of the Son; the third, the liberality of the Holy Spirit. 
But all these sciences have fixed and infallible rules, as lights and 
rays descending from the eternal law into our minds. And thus 
our minds, being irradiated and superfused with so many splen- 
dors, may, if they be not blind, be led through themselves to the 
contemplation of that eternal light.. And the irradiation and 
consideration of this light lifts up the wise into admiration, _ 
whereas it leads the foolish, who do not believe that they may 
understand, into confusion, so that the saying of the Prophet is 
fulfilled: ‘Thou shinest wondrously from the eternal hills: all 
the foolish were confounded in their hearts.” ! 


Cuapter [V. 


ON THE BEHOLDING OF GOD IN HIS IMAGE, AS REFORMED BY GIFTS 
OF GRACE. 


But since, not only by passing throngh ourselves, but also with- 
in ourselves, we may behold the First Principle, and this vision is 
superior to the preceding, this mode of consideration occupies the 
fourth grade of contemplation. Strange it seems, when it has 
been shown that God is so near to our minds, that so few are able 
to behold the First Principle in themselves. But the reason is 
not far to seek. The human mind, distracted by cares, does not 
enter into itself through memory; beclouded with phantasms, it 
does not return to itself through intelligence ; allured by appe- 
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tites, it does not revert to itself through desire for internal sweet- 
ness and spiritual joy. Wherefore, being totally prostrate among 
these sensible things, it cannot enter in into itself, as into the 
image of God. 

And since a man must lie in the spot where he falls, unless 
some one sets to work and helps him to rise, our souls could not 
be perfectly raised from these sensible things to the intuition of 
itself, and of eternal truth in itself, had not Truth, taking on 
human form in Christ, become a stair for it, repairing the former 
stair, which in Adam had been broken down. Hence, however 
far a man may be illuminated by the light of nature and acquired 
science, he cannot enter into himself, to enjoy himself in the Lord, 
save through the mediation of Christ, who says: “I am the door ; 
by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and 
out and shall find pasture.”' But we do not approach this door 
unless we believe in him, hope for him, love him. If, therefore, 
we wish to re-enter to the fruition of truth, as into Paradise, we 
must go in through faith, hope, and love toward the mediator be- 
tween God and man, Jesus Christ, who is, as it were, the tree of 
life in the midst of Paradise. 

The image of our mind, therefore, must be clothed with the 
three theological virtues, whereby the soul is purified, illuminated, 
and perfected, and thus the image is reformed, repaired, and made 
suitable for the heavenly Jerusalem, and a part of the Church mili- 
tant, which, according to the Apostle, is the offspring of the heav- 
enly Jerusalem. For he says: “The Jerusalem that is above is 
free, which is our mother.”*? The soul, therefore, that believes in, 
hopes for, and loves Jesus Christ, who is the Word of the Father, 
incarnate, uncreated, inspired—that is, the way, the truth, and the 
life—does three things. In believing, through faith, in Christ as 
the uncreated Word, which is the word and glory of the Father, 
it recovers spiritual hearing and sight—hearing to receive the say- 
ings of Christ, sight to behold the glories of his light. In long- 
ing with hope to receive the inspired word, through desire and 
affection it recovers its spiritual scent. In embracing with love 
the incarnate Word, as deriving delight from it, and in passing over 
into it through ecstatic love, it recovers spiritual taste and touch. 
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Having recovered these senses, and secing, hearing, smelling, tast- 
ing, and embracing its spouse, it is able to sing, like a bride, the 
Song of Songs, which was composed for the exercise of contem- 
plation in this fourth grade, which no one comprehends save him 
who receives it, because it consists rather of affectional experience 
than of rational reflection. For in this grade, having recovered 
its interior senses, so as to see that which is supremely beautiful, 
to hear that which is supremely harmonious, to smell that which 
is supremely odoriferous, to taste that which is supremely sweet, 
to apprehend that which is supremely delightful, the mind is dis- 
posed to mental ecstusies—that is, through devotion, admiration, 
and exultation, according to the three exclamations uttered in 
the Song of Songs.' Of these, the first is uttered through super- 
abundance of devotion, whereby the soul becomes like a rod of 
smoke from the perfumes of myrrh and frankincense. The second 
is uttered through excellence of admiration, whereby the soul be- 
comes as the dawn, the moon, and the sun, according to that pro- 
cess of illuminations which lift up the soul to consider and admire 
its spouse.” The third takes place through superabundance of ex- 
ultation, whereby the soul becomes rich in the joys of the sweetest 
delight, resting wholly upon its Beloved. Having acquired these 
things,‘ our spirits become hierarchic to ascend aloft, through 
conformity to that supernal Jerusalem into which none enters, 
unless it first descend into his heart through grace, as John saw 
in his Apocalypse.® But it descends into the heart when, through 
reformation of the image, through the theologic virtues, and 
through delights of the spiritual senses and upliftings of ecstasies, 
our spirits become hierarchic—that is, purged, illuminated, and 
perfected. Thus, likewise, it is marked by the grades of the nine 
orders, inasmuch as within it are disposed, in due order, annuncia- 
tion, dictation, guidance, ordination, invigoration, command, ac- 
ceptance, revelation, unification, which, in their grades, correspond 
to the nine orders of the Angela, so that the grades of the three 
first named have regard to the nature of the human soul; the 
three following grades, to its industry; the last three to grace. 
Possessing these, the soul, when it enters into itself, enters the 
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supernal Jerusalem, where, considering the orders of the Angels, 
it sees in them God, who, dwelling in them, performs all their 
actions. Whence Bernard says to Eugenius that God in the 
Seraphim loves as charity; in the Cherubim knows as truth; in 
the Thrones sits as equity ; in the Dominions rules as majesty ; in 
the Principalities guides as principle; in the Powers preserves 
as health; in the Virtues acts as virtue; in the Archangels re- 
veals as light; in the Angels assists as piety.' From all these 
God is seen as all in all, through contemplation of him in those 
minds in which he dwells through gifts of the most abounding 
charity. 

For this grade of speculation the special and principal aid is 
the consideration of Holy Scripture divinely inspired, just as 
Philosopby was the chief aid for the preceding grade; for Holy 
Scripture deals chiefly with works of reparation ; whence it treats 
mainly of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and most especially ot 
Charity. Of this the Apostle says: “ The end of the charge is love 
out of a pure heart and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.”? 
It is the fulfilment of the law,’ as he likewise says. And our 
Saviour himself asserts that all the Law and the Prophets hang 
upon his two precepts—-that is, on love to God and our neighbor. 
These two are implied in the one spouse of the Church, Jesus 
Christ, who is at once our neighbor and God; at once our brother 
and Lord; at once the Word increate and incarnate, our former 
and reformer, Alpha and Omega. He is also the supreme hierarch, 
purging, illuminating, and perfecting his spouse—that is, the 
whole Charch and every holy soul. Wherefore, of this Hierarch 
and this ecclesiastical Hierarchy the whole Scripture treats, by 
which we are taught to purge, illuminate, and perfect ourselves ; 
and this according to the threefold law laid down in it, the natural 
law, the written law, and the law of grace; or, rather, according 
to its threefold principal part—viz., the Mosaic law, purging; the 
prophetic revelation, illuminating ; and the Gospel teaching, per- 
fecting ; or, still rather, according to its triple spiritual meaning, 
the tropologic, which purges to honesty of life; the allegorical, 
which illuminates to clearness of understanding ; the anagogic, 
which perfects through mental ectasies and the sweetest participa- 
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tions in wisdom ; according to the three theological virtues above- 
pamed, the spiritual senses as reformed, the three ecstasies above 
mentioned, and the hierarchical acts of the mind, whereby our 
minds revert to interior things, in them to behold God in the 
glories of the saints, and on them to sleep and rest in peace, as 
on couches, their spouse adjuring them not to stir, until they 
please.’ 

From these two middle steps, over which we pass to the con- 
templation of God within us, as in mirrors of created images, and, 
as it were, after the manner of wings outstretched for flight—wings 
holding the middle place—we may understand that we are led to 
divine things through the natural powers of the rational soul, in 
accordance with their operations, habitudes, and scientific habits, 
as appears from the third grade. We are led, in the same manner, 
through the hierarchic acts of human minds—viz., purgation, il- 
lumination, and perfection; by the hierarchic revelations of the 
Holy Scriptures, given to us through the Angels, according to the 
saying of the Apostle, that “the law was ordained through angels 
by the hand of a mediator” ;* and, finally, we are led through the 
hierarchies and hierarchic orders, which in our minds have to be 
disposed after the manner of the heavenly Jerusalem. Our 
minds, filled full with all these lights, are inhabited by the divine 
Wisdom, like houses of God, being made daughters, spouses, 
and friends of God, members, sisters, and co-heirs of Christ the 
head, and, likewise, temples of the Holy Spirit, founded by faith, 
reared by hope, and dedicated to God by sanctity of mind and 
body. All this is accomplished by the perfectly sincere love of 
Christ, “shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Ghost which 
was given to us,”* and without which we cannot know the secret 
things of God. For, as no one can know the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him, even so the things of God 
none knoweth, save the Spirit of God.‘ Let us, therefore, be 
rooted and grounded in love, that we may be strong to apprehend, 
with all the saints, what is the length of eternity, the breadth of 
liberality, the height of majesty, and the depth of judging wisdom.> 
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Cuapter V. 


ON.THE BEHOLDING OF THE DIVINE UNITY, THROUGH ITS PRIMARY 
NAME, WHICH IS BEING. 


But, inasmuch as we may contemplate God, not only without 
us and within us, but also above us—without us, by his footsteps, 
within us, by his image, and above us, by the light which is im- 
pressed upon our minds (which is the light of eternal truth, since 
these minds of ours are formed directly by the truth itself)—those - 
who are exercised in the first have entered the court in front of 
the tabernacle ;' those who are exercised in the second have entered 
the Holy Place; while those who are exercised in the third enter 
with the High Priest into the Holy of Holies, where above the ark 
are the cherubim of glory, overshadowing the mercy-seat.? These 
we understand to mean two modes or grades of contemplating the 
invisible and eternal things of God. One of these relates to the 
essential attributes of God ; the other to the special attributes of 
the (three) persons. The first mode first and chiefly fixes our vis- 
ion upon Being itself, telling us that Tuat waicn Is is the first 
name of God. The second mode fixes our vision upon TuE Goop 
itself, telling us that this is the first name of God. The first looks 
specially toward the Old Testament, which chiefly proclaims the 
unity of the Divine Essence; whence it was said to Moses: “I 
am that am.”* The second looks to the New Testament, which 
determines the plurality of the (divine) persons, baptizing in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Where- 
fore, our master, Christ, wishing to lift up to the perfection of 
the gospel the young man who had observed the law, ascribed to 
God chiefly and alone the attribute of goodness. He says: “ None 
is good save one, even God.”* Damascenas, therefore, follow- 
ing Moses, says that Hx wuo Is is the first name of God; Dio- 
nysius, following Christ, says that Tae Goon is the first name of 
God. 

Let him, therefore, who desires to contemplate the invisible 
things of God, as regards unity of essence, first fix his eyes upon 
being itself, and see that it is so absolutely certain in itself that it 
cannot be thought not to be; because, being absolutely pure, it 
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presents itself in the complete absence of non-being, just as naught 
presents itself in the complete absence of being. Even, therefore, 
as pure naught contains naught of being or of its conditions, so, on 
the contrary, being contains naught of non-being, either actually, 
or potentially, either according to the real truth, or to our esti- 
mate. But since non-being is a privation of being, it enters our 
intelligence only through being. Being, on the other hand, does 
not enter our intelligence through anything but itself, because 
everything that is understood, is understood either as not-being, 
or as being potentially, or as being actually. If, therefore, non- 
being can be understood only through being, and potential being 
only through actual being, and being designates the pure act of 
that which is, it follows that being is what first enters the intel- 
lect, and this being it is that is pure act. But this is not particu- 
lar being, which is limited being, because it is mixed with poten- 
tiality ; nor is it analogous being, because this has least of actuality, 
being that which in the smallest degree is. It remains, therefore, 
that this being is the divine being. 

_ Strange, therefore, is the blindness of the intellect, which does 
not consider that which it first sees, and without which it can know 
nothing. But as the eye, when intent upon various differences 
of colors, does not see the light whereby it sees all other things, 
and if it does see it, does not notice it, so the eye of our mind, be- 
ing intent upon these particular and universal things, does not 
notice that being which is outside all genus, although it first oc- 
curs to the mind, and all things are known through it. Henee, it 
most truly appears that as the eye of the bat is related to light, so 
the eye of our mind is related to the most manifest things of na- 
ture. The reason is that, being accustomed to the darkness of be- 
ings, and the phantasm of sensible things, when it sees the light 
of the highest being, it seems to see nothing (not understanding 
that this darkness is the highest illumination of our minds), just as 
when the eye sees pure light, it seems to see nothing. 

Behold, therefore, this absolutely pure being, if thou canst, and 
it will be plain to thee that it cannot be derived from aught else ; 
and it is necessarily thought as in every respect first, because it 
can neither be from nothing nor from anything else. For what 
is through itself, if being be not through itself and from itself? 
It will present itself to thee as altogether free from non-being, and, 
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hence, as never beginning, never ending, and, therefore, as eternal. 
It will likewise present itself to thee as in no way containing 
anything but being itself; and, hence, as not compounded with 
anything, but perfeetly simple. It will further present itself as 
containing naught of possibility, because every possible in some 
way contains somewhat of non-being ; hence, it will appear as su- 
premely and completely actual. It will present itself as contain- 
ing no defectibility, and, hence, as absolutely perfect. Finally, 
it will présent itself as having no diversity, and, hence, as su- 
premely one. 

The being, therefore, which is pure being, being simply, and 
being absolute is being primary, eternal, superlatively simple, 
actual, perfect, and one. And these things are so certain that 
the opposite of them cannot be thought by him who understands 
being. From one of them, likewise, the rest may be inferred. 
For, since being is being simple, it is simply first; because it is 
simply first, it is not made by aught else, nor could it be made by 
itself; therefore, it is eternal. In like manner, since it is first and 
eternal, it is not composed of other things ; therefore it is perfectly 
simple. Again, since it is first, eternal, and perfectly simple, it 
contains no possibility intermingled with its actuality; therefore 
it is perfectly actual. Since it is first, eternal, perfectly simple, 
and perfectly actual, therefore it is altogether perfect; such a 
thing neither lacks aught, nor can aught be added to it. Since it 
is first, eternal, perfectly simple, perfectly actual, and altogether 
perfect, therefore it is in the highest degree one; for that which is 
called omnifarious superabundance is so called with respect to ail 
things. Also, that which is called superabundance simply cannot 
possibly belong save to one being. Hence, if God is the name for 
being, primary, eternal, altogether simple, altogether actual, alto- 
gether perfect, it is impossible that he should be thought not to 
be, or not to be one, and no more. “ Hear, therefore, O Israel! 
the Lord our God is one God.”! If thou beholdest this in pure 
simplicity of mind, thou art in some sort suffused with the illu- 
mination of the eternal light. But thou hast wherewithal to be 
uplifted into admiration ; for being is first and last; it is eternal 
and altogether present ; it is most simple and greatest ; it is alto- 
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gether actual and altogether immutable ; it is altogether perfect 
and infinite; it is in the highest degree one, and yet in all modes. 
If thou admirest these things with a pure mind, thou art suffusea 
with a greater light, because thou seest, further, that it is last be- 
cause it is first. or, because it is first, it performs all things by 
reason of itself, whence it must be the ultimate end, the beginning 
and consummation, Alpha and Omega. It is most excellent, be- 
cause it iseternal. For, because it is eternal, it is not limited by 
another; it does fail from itself; it does not pass from one thing 
to another. Therefore, it has neither past nor future, but is solely 
present. It is greatest, because it is altogether simple. Because 
it is altogether simple in essence, it is greatest in virtue ; inasmuch 
as virtue is the more nearly infinite, the more it is united. It is 
altogether immutable, because it is altogether actual. For, be- 
cause it is altogether actual, it is pure act, and, because it is such, 
it acquires nothing new, and loses nothing which it has; hence it 
cannot be changed. It is infinite, because it is altogether perfect. 
‘For, because it is altogether perfect, nothing better, nobler, or 
worthier than it can be thought; hence, nothing greater. And 
every such thing is infinite. It is in all modes, because it is in the 
highest degree one. For, because it is in the highest degree one, 
it is the universal principle of all multiplicity, and, for the same 
reason, it is the universal cause of all things—efficient, formal, and 
final—as likewise the cause of being, the ground of understand- 
ing, the order of living. It is, therefore, in all modes, not as the 
essence of all things, but as the altogether superexcellent, alto- 
gether universal, and altogether sufficient cause of all essences. 
Its virtue, because in the highest degree united in essence, is in 
the highest degree infinite and manifold in efficacy. a 
Turning back, let us say: Because being altogether pure and 
absolute—that is, being simply—is first and last, it is the origin and 
consummating end of all things. Because it is eternal and alto- 
gether present, it includes and pervades all durations, as if it were 
at once their centre and circumference. Because it is altogether 
simple and greatest, it is wholly within everything and wholly 
without everything ; hence it is an intelligible sphere, whose cen- 
tre is everywhere and whose circumference is nowhere. Because 
it is altogether actual and immutable, while remaining motionless, 
it imparts motion to the universe. Because it is altogether perfect 
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and infinite, it.is within everything, without being included ; it is 
outside of everything, without being excluded ; it is above every- 
thing, without being lifted up; it is below everything, without 
being cast down. But because it is in the highest degree one and 
in all modes, it is all things in all things, albeit all things are 
many, and it is but one. And it is so, because, through its per- 
fectly simple unity, its perfectly serene truth, and its perfectly 
sincere goodness, there is in it all virtuosity, all exemplarity, and 
all communicability ; whence all things are of it, through it, and 
unto it.’ And this is true because it is omnipotent, omniscient. 
and in all modes, to behold which perfectly is to be blest; as it 
was said to Moses: “I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee.” * 
Cuarter VI. 


ON THE BEHOLDING OF THE MOST BLESSED TRINITY IN ITS NAME 
WHICH IS GOOD. 


After the consideration of essentials, the eye of the intelli- 
gence must be raised to the contemplation of the Most Blessed 
Trinity, so that the second Cherub may be set up beside the first. 
For, as being is the principlo of the vision of essentials and the 
name whereby other things are known, so the good is the chief 
foundation for the contemplation of emanations. Behold, there- 
fore, and observe how the Best—which simply is, than which noth- 
ing better can be thought, and which is such that it cannot be 
thought not to be, because to be is altogether better than not to be 
—is in such a way that it cannot be rightly thought unless it be 
thought as three and one; for by the good is meant that which is 
self-diffusive. Therefore the Supreme Good is supremely self- 
diffusive. But the highest diffusion cannot be unless it be actual 
and iutrinsic, substantial and hypostatic, natural and voluntary, 
free and necessary, indeticient and perfect. Unless, therefore, there 
were eternally in the Highest Good an actual, consubstantial, and 
hypostatic production, as noble as that which produces, in the form 
of generation and spiration, so as to produce an eternal principle 
eternally acting as co-principle, and which shall be beloved and 
beloved in company, that is, begotten and breathed forth—that is, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—it would in no way be the Highest 
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Good, because it would not be in the highest degree diffused ; for 
temporal diffusion in created things is only as a centre or point in. 
comparison with the infinity of eternal goodness. Hence no diffu- 
sion can be thought greater than this, in which the diffuser com- 
municates to another his whole substance and nature. It would 
not be the Highest Good, if it could lack reality or intellect. If, 
therefore, with thy mind’s eye, thou canst behold the purity of 
goodness—which is the pure act of a principle, in charity loving 
with a love that is gratuitous, due, and compounded of grace and 
duty ; which is the most complete diffusion, in the manner of nature 
and of will; which is a diffusion after the manner of the Word, in 
which all things are said, and after the manner of a gift, in which 
all other gifts are given—thou mayest see, through the supreme 
communicability of the Good, that the Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit is necessary. In these, by reason of their supreme good- 
ness, there must be the highest communicability, and through the 
highest communicabilty the highest consubstantiality, and through 
the highest consubstantiality the highest contigurality, and through 
these the highest co-equality, and through this the highest co-eter- 
nity, and through all the aforesaid the highest co-intimity, where- 
by one is necessarily in the other through the highest cireuminces- 
sion, and one acts along with the other through the omnifarious 
indivision of the substance, the a, and the action of the Most 
Blessed Trinity. 

But, when thou contemplatest these things, see thou think not 
that thou comprehendest the Incomprehensible; for thou must 
needs still reflect upon these six conditions, and this brings the 
eyes of our minds mightily into the amazement of admiration. 
For here is the highest communicability, along with distinction of 
persons ; the highest consubstantiality, along with plurality of hy- 
postases ; the highest configurality, along with discreet personali- 
ty; the highest co-equality, along with order; the highest co-eter- 
nity, along with emanation ; the highest co-intimity, along with 
emission. Who, at sight of these wondrous things, does not rise 
up into admiration? But all these things we most clearly under- 
stand to be in the Blessed Trinity, if we litt up our eyes to the al- 
together superexcellent goodness ; for, if there are here the highest 
communication and true diffusion, there are here true origin and 
true distinction. And, since the whole is communicated, and not 
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the part, that same which is kept is given, and given entire. 
Therefore the emanating and the producing are both distinguished 
by properties and are essentially one. Since, therefore, they are 
distinguished by properties, they have properties of persons, plu- 
rality of hypostases, emanation of origin, order not of posteriority, 
but of origin, and emission, not of lozal change, but of gratuitous 
inspiration, by reason of the authority of the producer—an author- 
ity which the sender exercises over the sent. But, since they are 
one substantially, they must have unity in essence, form, dignity, 
eternity, existence, and incircumscribability. When, therefore, 
thou considerest these things one by one, thou hast wherewithal to 
contemplate the truth. When thou comparest them mutually with 
each other, thou hast wherewithal to arise to the highest admira- 
tion. And, therefore, that thy mind may arise through admira- 
tion to admirable contemplation, these things must be considered 
together ; for this is indicated by the Cherubim, which looked at 
each other.' Nor is it a thing without mystery that they looked 
at each other with their faces turned toward the mercy-seat, that 
it may be fulfilled, which is spoken by the Lord in John:? “ This 
is eternal life, that they should know thee the only true God, and 
him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” For we must ad- 
mire God’s essential and personal conditions not only in them- 
selves, but also in comparison with the superadmirable union of 
God and man in the person of Christ. 

For, if thou art the one Cherub, contemplating the essential 
things of God, and wonderest because the Divine Being is at once 
first and last, eternal and most present, most simple and greatest 
or uncircumscribed, wholly everywhere and comprehended no- 
where, most actual and never moved, most perfect, without ex- 
cess or defect, and yet immeasurable and infinite without bound, 
supremely one and yet omnifarious, as containing all things, as 
being all power, all truth, all good—look at the mercy-seat and 
behold with wonder that therein the first principle is joined to the 
last term—God with man formed on the sixth day—the eternal 
joined to temporal man, born of a virgin in the fulness of time; 
the most simple with the most composite; the most actual with 
the most passive and dead ; the most perfect and intinite with the 
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moditied ; the absolutely one and omnifarious with the individual 
composite and distinct from all others, with man, with Jesus 
Christ. 

If thou art the other Cherub, contemplating the special attri- 
butes of the (three) persons, and wonderest that communicability 
co-exists with property ; consubstantiality with plurality ; configu- 
rality with personality ; co-equality with order; eternity with pro- 
duction ; co-intimity with emission (for the Son is sent [forth] by 
the Father, and the Holy Spirit by both, while, nevertheless, he 
is always with them and never departs from them), look at the 
mercy-seat and behold with wonder how in Christ personal unity 
co-exists with trinity of substances and duality-of natures; omni- 
farious agreement with plurality of wills; compredication of God 
and man with plurality of properties; co-adoration with plurality 
of nobilities; co-exaltation above all things with plurality of digni- 
ties; condomination with plurality of powers. But in this con- 
sideration is the perfection of mental illumination ; the mind, as 
on the sixth day, sees man made in the image of God. For, if 
image is expressive similitude, when our mind contemplates in 
Christ, the Son of God (who is by nature the invisible image of 
God) our humanity so wonderfully exalted, so ineffably united, see- 
ing at once in one the first and the last, the highest and the lowest, 
the circumference and the centre, Alpha and Omega, the cause and 
the caused, the Creator and the creature—in a word, the book 
written within and without—it has already arrived at a certain 
perfect thing, arriving with God at the perfection of its illumina- 
tions, in the sixth grade, on the sixth day. And nothing more re- 
mains but the day of rest, on which, through mental ecstasy, the 
perspicacity of the human mind may rest from all the works 
which it has performed. 


Cuapter VII. 


ON MENTAL AND MYSTIC ECSTASY, WHEREIN REST IS GIVEN TO THE 
INTELLECT, THE AFFECTION PASSING WHOLLY OVER, THROUGH 
ECSTASY, INTO GOD. 


After our mind has passed through these six considerations, 
which are like the six steps to the throne of the true Solomon,' 
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whereby there is an ascent to peace, wherein the true man of peace 
rests in a peaceful mind, as in an inner Jerusalem; like the six 
wings of the Cherub, by which the mind of the true man of con- 
templation, full of the enlightenment of supernal wisdom, may be 
able to rise aloft; like the first six days, in which the mind is ex- 
ercised, fhat finally it may attain to the Sabbath of rest—after our 
mind has beheld God outside of itself, by his footsteps and in his 
footsteps; within itself, through his image and in his image; 
above itself, by the similitude of the divine light reflected above as, 
and in that light, as far as is possible, according to the stage of 
progress and the exercise of our mind, when at last, on the sixth 
day, it shall have reached such a point as to behold in the first and 
highest principle and in Jesus Christ, the mediator between God 
and man, those things the like of which can in no degree be 
found in created things, and which go beyond all perspicacity of 
the human intellect, it remains that, beholding these things, it 
shall transcend and pass beyond, not only this sensible world, but 
also itself; in which transition Christ is the way and the door, 
Christ is the stair and the vehicle, as the mercy-seat placed above 
the ark of God, and the sacrament hidden from before the ages. 
He who looks at this merey-seat, gazing with his face fully turned 
at Him who hangs on the cross, through faith, hope, and charity, 
through devotion, admiration, praise, and jubilation, makes the 
passover, that is, the transition, with him, so that through the rod 
of the cross he passes over the Red Sea from Egypt into the 
desert, where he tastes the hidden manna,' and rests with Christ 
in the tomb, being, as it were, outwardly dead, nevertheless feeling, 
as far as is possible in the condition of pilgrimage, what was said 
on the cross to the robber who clung to Christ: “This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.”* This also was shown to the 
Blessed Francis, when, in the ecstasy of contemplation on the lofty 
mountain (where I thought out these things which are written), 
there appeared to him a six-winged Seraph, fastened to a cross, as 
I and many others heard from a companion of his, who was with 
him at the time when he passed over into God through ecstasy of 
contemplation, and’ was set forth as an example of perfect con- 
templation, as formerly he had been of perfect action, like a second 
Jacob changed into Israel,* that through him God might invite all 
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truly spiritual men to this kind of trance and mental ecstasy, more 
by example than by word. But in this transition, if it is to be per- 
fect, all intellectual operations must be left behind, and the whole 
apex of affection transferred and transformed into God. But this 
is a mystical and most secret thing, which no one knows save him 
who receives it; and no one receives it save him who desires it; 
and no one desires it save him whom the fire of the Holy Spirit, 
sent upon earth by Christ, inflames to the very marrow; and 
therefore the Apostle says that this mystical wisdom is revealed 
by the Holy Spirit.'. Since, therefore, in this, nature can do 
nothing, and industry but little, little heed must be paid to in- 
quiry and much to unction; little to language and very much to 
internal joy; little to words and writing and the whole to the 
gift of God-——that is, to the Holy Spirit ; little to created things 
and all to the creative essence, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
while we say with Dionysius to God the Trinity: “ Superessential 
Trinity and Over-God, better than best overseer of Christian 
theosophy, direct us to the more than unknown, the superlucent 
and supersublime apex of mystical utterances, where the new and 
absolute and inconvertible and unchangeable mysteries of theolo- 
gy are hid in the superlucent darkness of occult-teaching science, 
which is supersplendent in the perfect, supermanifest gloom, in 
which all things are reflected, and which overfills the invisible 
intellects with the splendors of the invisible overblest.” So 
much to God. But to the friend, to whom these things are 
written, let us say with the same: Do thou, O friend, pro- 
ceeding boldly on the way to mystic visions, abandon the senses 
and the operations of the intellect; abandon things sensible 
and things invisible, and all non-being and being; and, as far 
as possible, unknowingly restore thyself to the unity of Him 
who is above all essence and all science. For in rising, by an 
immeasurable and absolute ecstasy of pure mind, above thyself 
and all things, thou shalt ascend, abandoning all things and freed 
from all things, to the superessential ray of divine darkness. But 
if thou wouldst know how these things are done, ask grace, not 
learning; desire, not intellect; the groaning of prayer, not the 
diligence of reading; the spouse, not the master; God, not man; 
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darkness, not clearness; not light, but fire totally inflaming and 
transporting into God by excessive unctions and most ardent 
affections. This fire, indeed, is God, and his way is toward Jeru- 
salem, and it was kindled by the man Christ, in the fervor of his 
most ardent passion—a fervor of which he alone truly partakes 
who says: “My soul hath chosen strangling and my bones 
death.” ! He who chooseth this death may see God, because it is 
true beyond doubt: “ Man shall not see me and live.”? Let us 
die, therefore, and enter into darkness. Let us impose silence on 
our anxieties, our appetites, and our imaginings. Let us pass 
with Christ crucified from this world to the Father, that when the 
Father is shown to us we may say with Philip: ‘It sufficeth us.” * 
Let us hear with Paul: “ My grace is sufficient for thee.”* Let 
us exult with David, saying: “ My flesh and my heart faileth ; 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portion forever.” ® 
“ Blessed be the Lord for evermore: and let allthe people say : 
Amen and Amen.” ® 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS, 


KANT’S ETHICS: THE CLAVIS TO AN INDEX. 


[We print the circular issued by Messrs, F. F. Hansell & Brother, an- 
nouncing the publication by them of the great storehouse of ethical 
writing collected by Mr. James Edmunds under the above title-—Eprror. } 


“The undersigned, booksellers and publishers, 28 and 30 Camp Street, New Orleans, 
La., controlling the edition of ‘Kant’s Ethics,’ by Prof. Edmunds, and being de- 
sirous of placing this monument of philosophical research before the reading and think- 
ing people of this country, respectfully call attention to the following notices from 
distinguished representative scholars throughout the United States. Before giving these 
notices it may be proper to state that the author labored with great zeal, limited means, 
and many discouragements for seventeen years in the undertaking, publishing in detail, 
page by page, chapter by chapter, until the work was complete. Rescuing this work 


1 Job, viii, 15. 2 Exod. xxxiii, 22. 3 John, xiv, 8. 
42 Cor., xii, 9. 5 Psalms, Ixxiii, 26. 6 Psalms, Ixxxix, 52. 
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from obscurity, and placing it before the intelligence of the country, is the object of this 
circular. The work makes about 900 pages octavo, and is bound in full leather. It 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of the price, $5. 

“ Address “KE. F. Hansett & Bro., 


“ Publishers, New Orleans. 


“INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE AUTHOR. 


“THe PuitosopnicaL System or Immanuet Kant.—A minute and elaborate exhibit 
of the philosophical system of the celebrated German metaphysician, Immanuel Kant, 
covering both its theoretical and its practical aspects, occupies about 3880 pages of The 
Clavis. 

“Nine Great PuiLosopnicaL Systems AND RELIGIONS oF ANTIQUITY are fairly and 
adequately represented in The Clavis by literal selections from the original sources. 
These extracts fill more than 500 pages of The Clavis, and in the case of each religion 
or philosophical system they constitute a complete and sufficient exhibition of doctrine, 
which may be separately taken and separately studied without any regard whatever be- 
ing paid to its place in The Clavis, or to its relation to the remaining contents of The 
Clavis. 

“Tue System or THE Storcs.—The principles of the stoical philoso- 
phy, systematically described and illustrated by the greatest philosopher and statesman 
of ancient Rome, Marcus Tullius Cicero, occupies 77 pages of The Clavis. 

Tue Socratic Scooot.—The most brilliant outcome and most enduring develop- 
ment of the Socratic School is represented in The Clavis by 100 pages from the hand 
of the most perfect philosophical writer of the ancient world, Aristoteles of Stageira. 

“PuILosopHy FoR YounG Becinners.—The most agreeable introduction to the study 
of philosophy contained in the literature of any nation is represented in The Clavis by 
86 pages from Xenophon’s faithful Memorabilia of Socrates. 

“THE ZoroastRIAN RELIGION, which dominated the Persian empire at the period of its 
greatest extent and power, is represented in The Clavis by 76 pages from the sacred 
scriptures of the Mazdayasnians. 

“Tue Buppnist RELIGION, alleged to have 340,000,000 of adherents at the present 
day, is fully represented in The Clavis by more than 20 pages of the undoubted words 
of the master himself. 

“Tre Conructan Rewiaion is fully represented in The Clavis by 33 pages from the 
hands of his grandson and others of his immediate disciples, authentically recording the 
words of the master himself. 

“THe MonamMeDAN Re iaton is fully exhibited in The Clavis by about 50 pages of 
extracts from the Koran. 

“THE JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PutLosopny, edited by Prof. William T. Harris, says 
of The Clavis: ‘It is an enormous work of industry and erudition, inspired by religious 

. piety and a profound faith in Kant’s ethical views, supplemented by a speculative in- 
sight into the identity of all ethical doctrines that the sages, east and west, have 
taught. . . . No earnest student of Kant can afford to be without this book.’ ” 


[To this circular are appended communications of a commendatory 
character, addressed to the author, by Prof. F. Max Miiller; Presidents 
J. H. Seelye, David J. Hill, Alexander Martin, Joseph F. Tuttle, Joseph 
Cummings, Franklin Carter, and W. G. Eliot; from Profs, G. H. Palmer, 
Henry E. Robins, R. L. Dabney, and W. T. Harris. ] 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


La Rever PurLosopnigve DE LA France ET DE L’ETRANGER. Paraissant tous les mois. 

Dirigée Par Th. Ribot. Paris: Germer Balliére et Cie. 

“La Revue Philosophique ” for February, 1883, contained: 

“Moral Responsibility in Dreams,” by F. Bouillier. The psychology of dreams is a 
subject much more discussed than formerly, the author states, and the continuance of 
the moral nature and our degree of responsibility therefore in dreams is thoughtfully 
considered by him. He holds us more or less responsible for the character of our 
dreams, since dreaming is the image of life, and believes that the physician of the soul 
should study dreams to gain a true knowledge for the proper treatment of his subjects. 
“The Annihilation of Will,” by Th. Ribot. ‘ The Origins of Right in their Integrality,” 
by J. Joly. 

Books examined are : 

“The Roéle of Earth-worms in the Formation of the Vegetable Earth,” French trans- 
lation from Charles Darwin, with a preface by M. Perrier. ‘ The Fundamental Problems 
of Logic,” by J. Bergmann (Ger.). “On the Question of the Reform of Logic,” Nicholas 
Gote (Russian). 

“La Revue Philosophique ” for March, 1883, contains : 

“Personality and Memory in Somnambulism,” by Charles Richet. “A Critique on 
the Idea of Penalty,” by M. Guyau. “ As the idea of penalty is one of the principles of 
human morals, it is also found at the basis of every religion. There is not one which 
does not admit a providence, and providence is only a kind of distributive justice, which, 
after having acted incompletely in this world, takes its revenge in another; this dis- 
tributive justice is what moralists mean by penalty or reward.” The author discusses 
the penalties of defying moral laws, and logical as well as moral consequences, ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Philosophers,” M. Lachelier. 

Books examined are: 

Max Miiller’s “ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, with an Historical Introduction by L. 
Noire” (Eng.). ‘ Treatise on Orthophony,” by E. Colombat. ‘ Philosophie elliptique du 
Latent Opérant,” by the Marquis de Séoane (Fr.). “The New Contemporary Realism,” 
by Cesea (Ital.). 

“La Revue Philosophique” for April, 1883, contains : 

“Psychological Articles in Favor of Free-will,” by A. Fouiliée. “The Metaphysics of 
Eudemonism, Pessimism, and the Categorical Imperative,” by Ch. Secrétan. ‘“ Reason- 
ing in the Perceptions,” by A. Binet. ‘Perception is the result of a certain effort of. 
the mind.” The nature of this effort is fully discussed by this author, and the part that 
the senses have in acting upon the mind, and what is external or simply mechanical in 
the impressions upon the senses. 

Notes and Discussions : 

“On the Artificial Modifications of Character in Somnambulism,” by M. Guyau. 

Books examined are: 

“The True Conscience,” by F. Bouillier (Fr.). “ M. Littré and Positivism,” E. Caro 
(Fr.). “Essay on Philosophie Poesy in Greece,” by G. Breton. “ Critical History of the 
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Pedagogical Theories in Relation with Political and Social Sciences,” by P. Siciliani 
(Ital.). 

“La Revue Philosophique” for May, 1883, contains: 

“The Aisthetic Life,’ by Ch. Bénard. The author questions whether there is an 
esthetic life as there is a moral, political, religious, economic, or industrial life, and 
should it have a serious, moral character with its chief end the moral perfection of man, 
the softening and ennobling of his manners, or hidden instruction under attractive forms ? 
Then it would have gained nothing as to itself ; it is confounded with the moral, political, 
scientific, or religious life. For it to really exist it should be considered as a special 
organ in the total organism of human life, individual and general. Without being iso- 
lated from other organs, it should, aecording to the laws of organism, have its deter- 
mined aim and proper function, and no doubt being linked to other organs, receiving 
from and furnishing to them what is necessary, preserve in this mutuality or reciprocity, 
its entire liberty and vitality in performing the particular function which it is to fill in 
its life total. Such is the theory of Karl Késtlin, whose work on esthetics M. Bénard 
regards as one of great importance in Germany. He discusses the work and also the 
views of Kant on esthetics. 

“Moral Obligation from the Intellectual Standpoint,” by Fr. Paulhan, ‘“ What we 
consider as obligatory now,” says the author, “is the realization of an ideal which each 
of us possesses more or less consciously, and which is certainly not without analogy with 
the instincts which determine the acts of animals. M.~Taine’s theories on the produc- 
tions of works of art that certain conditions of existence determine an ensemble of tend- 
encies, and certain sentiments are manifested in individuals which are reproduced in 
art and literature and are condensed in an ideal personage who is born in each epoch 
and varies and changes with the social state, and in morals as well as literature is to be 
found this ideal personage. 

“The Contradictions maintained by Descartes,” by Fonségrive. The author ex- 
amines the conclusions of various philosophers in regard to Descartes, and finds that 
they do not study the text of his writings with sufficient thoughtfulness. He finds that 
before knowing God, Descartes did not know what God was, and thus he established a 
perfect science on an imperfect science, and this is what he has been accused of and 
from which he has defended himself. 

Notes and discussions : 

“The Logical Origin of the Doctrine of Parmenides.” 

Books examined are: 

“ Physiology of the Nerves and Muscles,” by Ch. Richet. ‘“ On the Moral Intention,” 
by Vallier (Fr.). ‘‘ Aristotle’s Psychology,” by Wallace (Eng.). 

Bibliographical notices. 

“La Revue Philosophique” for June, 1883, contains : 

“ Free-will and the Future Contingency,” by A. Fouillée. The author treats this 
subject as a problem which he examines theoretically and scientifically, also giving the 
views of determinists. ‘ On the Comparison of the Time of Reaction for Different 
Sensations,” by Beaunis, Professor of Physiology at the Faculty of Medicine at Nancy. 
“Studies of Ancient Philosophy: Anaximenes and the Unity of Substance,” by P. 
Tannery. M. Tannery credits Anaximenes with originality and considerable scientific 
exactness, and compares his views with those of other men of his time as to heavenly 
bodies, scientific facts, ete. ‘“ The Contradictions maintained by Descartes ” (concluded), 
by Fonségrive. 
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General review : 

“ Several Italian Criminal Writers of the New School,” by G. Tarde. 

Books examined are: 

“On the Will of Animals,” by G. H. Schneider. “On the Will of Men from the 
Standpoint of Darwinism,” by G. H. Schneider. ‘ Unpublished Correspondence of Con- 
dorcet and Turgot,” by Ch. Henry. Vireinta CHAMPLIN. 


Puitosopny or Lanpscare Paintine. M. Bryant. Published by the Au- 

thor, St. Louis, Mo., 1882. 

Lanpscare painting is peculiarly a modern form of art. But few works even dealing 
with it in a descriptive fashion—historically, and none at all treating of its philosophy, 
are extant. Mr. W. M. Bryant’s essay, published in a neat little volume of some three 
hundred pages, a few years ago, in St. Louis, is the first monograph on the subject which 
we remember to have seen. As a pioneer work in a new field—apart from its real value, 
which is great—it deserves attention. 

The author first traces the development of the,idea of landscape painting and of the 
conditions necessary to its maturity ; then, after establishing beyond much probability of 
question that “the modern scientific view of nature, together with its necessary com- 
plement, the scientific view of man, must first have been developed before true landscape 
art could exist,” proceeds to name “the elements, external and internal, which enter 
into works of art of this class; to indicate the relation of landscape painting to other 
forms of art; and to define and account for the types into which the products of this 
form of art naturally fall.” His analysis completed, he establishes his theory by pre- 
senting a brief sketch of the actual historical development of landscape painting. 

The method pursued, as the author distinctly informs us (page 140), is that enunciated 
by Hegel in his great work on the philosophy of art (#sthetik), The fundamental 
classification of the various forms of art, (#) symbolic, (4) classic, (c) romantic, is re- 
tained and applied to the particular form treated. Landscape painting, like the other 
forms, passes through these various phases and may be said to contain them all; still, 
tifrough its internality—its power of expressing spirituality—it belongs essentially to the 
romantic; but to the advanced stage of the romantic which, for lack of a better name, 
might be called the Human. 

The author says (page 45): “It can scarcely have been a mere accident that the 
philosophical systems of Descartes and Spinoza should have been developed contem- 
poraneously with the sudden and fairly exuberant unfolding of landscape painting in the 
seventeenth century. The philosophical systems on the one hand and the landscape 
painting on the other were but two modes of expressing the new conception of the per- 
fect unity and harmony of the world, physical and spiritual—the one mode appealing to 
the Reason, the other to the Imagination. The one begins with spirit and finds that 
spirit necessarily includes nature; the other begins with nature and finds that nature 
leads onward and upward to Spirit, as the only possible solution of the world.” 

But enough has been said to warrant our concluding, in addition to the excellent 
treatment of its own special subject, the plan which is followed in this little book is so’ 
great a one in itself and is so systematically and thoroughly developed that such a work 
can not fail to be valuable as an introduction to the philosophy of art in general. 

GERTRUDE GARRIGUES. 
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